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RESIDENTIAL  RENTS— THIS  FALL 


In  many  cities  of  the  country 
there  are  numbers  of  new  homes  now  under  construction,  financed 
by  FHA-insured  loans.  These  new  homes  to  a  large  extent  will 
draw  their  owners  from  the  present  renters  of  apartments  and 
houses.  What  effect  will  this  have  on  residential  rents?  Will  a 
larger  percentage  of  vacancies  result?  What,  if  anything,  should 
the  management  department  of  a  Realtor’s  office  do  about  the  situ¬ 
ation  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  vary  in  different  commu¬ 
nities,  but  certain  underlying  principles,  fundamentally  true,  ap¬ 
ply  more  or  less  uniformly. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  still  rules.  There  will  be  many 
more  new  units  supplied  in  most  communities  than  are  demanded 
by  actual  population  increases.  People  may  move  from  one  area 
to  another.  A  certain  number  of  units  may  be  demolished  on  ac¬ 
count  of  obsolescence  or  give  way  to  business  uses,  filling  stations, 
parking  lots,  etc.  However,  indications  seem  to  point  to  a  larger 
percentage  of  vacancies. 

What  steps  should  the  management  profession  take?  First, 
study  the  situation  carefully.  Gather  all  of  the  necessary  data — 
the  number  of  new  residential  units  either  for  sale  or  for  rent, 
approximate  normal  demand,  and  approximate  number  of  old  units 
going  out  of  use.  Next,  reappraise  the  today’s  value  of  the  client’s 
property.  This  should  be  done  fairly  and  fearlessly.  Then,  con¬ 
sider  what  can  be  done  to  modernize  and  improve  the  property  to 
aid  it  in  holding  its  own.  Perhaps  this  should  take  the  form  of 
a  program  of  remodeling  or  the  installation  of  new  and  more 
modern  equipment  in  kitchens  and  bathrooms. 

Such  analyses  should  be  made  now,  before  the  fall  rental  season 
starts.  Written  recommendations  should  be  made  promptly  to 
owners,  based  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  gathered. 
Then  the  management  department  should  start  to  work  to  hold 
present  tenants  where  possible  and  to  secure  new  tenants. 
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Any  office  can  show  good  results  on  an  underbuilt  and  rising 
market.  It  takes  brains,  real  ability,  and  hard  work  to  accomplish 
adequate  results  when  competition  is  as  keen  as  it  surely  will  be 
this  fall.  Management  of  residential  property  will  receive  its  first 
real  test  in  recent  years.  As  a  Certified  Property  Manager  are  you 
prepared  ? 

M.  G.  T. 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

A  FASCINATING  business  — 
real  estate.  The  Realtor  can  drive  around  in  his  automobile  and 
see  buildings  that  he  has  promoted,  buildings  that  he  has  bought 
and  sold,  buildings  that  he  has  secured  offers  on  that  have  been 
turned  down.  It  is  very  satisfying  to  be  able  to  say,  “Well,  I  was 
responsible  for  that  development,”  or  “I  put  on  that  subdivision.” 
Without  bragging  the  Realtor  can  say,  “I  had  something  to  do 
with  building  my  own  city  and  actually  creating  wealth,  comfort, 
convenience,  and  utility.”  There  are  very  few  lines  of  endeavor 
which  have  more  satisfying  rewards  in  this  respect  than  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  real  estate. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  dealing  in  fundamentals,  and 
real  estate  is  certainly  a  fundamental.  It  is  the  earth  itself  and 
constitutes  our  most  enduring  commodity.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  It  is  even  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Airplanes  would 
be  impractical  if  there  were  no  earth  from  which  to  take  off  and 
on  which  to  land.  Television  and  radio  could  not  be  developed  if 
there  was  nothing  on  which  to  place  a  post  so  as  to  provide  send¬ 
ing  apparatus.  Real  estate  is  the  absolute,  underlying  fundamental. 
So  when  you  are  in  the  real  estate  business,  you  are  dealing  with 
the  one  big  fundamental. 

In  order  to  fulfill  more  completely  the  potentialities  of  this  great 
profession,  real  estate  men  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  elevate 
its  standards  and  practices.  In  this,  the  profession  of  property 
management  has  a  great  part.  The  property  manager  has  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  to  impress  the  public  with  the  intelligence, 
knowledge,  efficiency,  integrity,  and  loyalty  of  real  estate  men.  In 
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his  position  as  custodian  of  tenants’  places  of  residence  or  as  guard¬ 
ian  and  manager  of  substantial  investments  in  real  property,  the 
manager  is  constantly  presented  with  opportunities  to  create  favor¬ 
able  impressions. 

In  many  respects,  the  real  estate  man  enjoys  a  status  similar  to 
that  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  architect,  or  the  engineer.  In  the 
fields  of  activity  covered  by  these  professions,  people  customarily 
place  matters,  often  vital  to  their  personal  or  business  existence, 
in  the  hands  of  the  competent  practitioner  with  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence.  The  cultivation  and  further  entrenchment  of  this  public 
attitude  toward  the  real  estate  profession  is  an  objective  of  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  and  other  similar  agencies. 
Such  an  attitude  encourages  owners  to  come  to  the  property  man¬ 
ager  and  say,  “Here  is  my  property.  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  it. 
I  will  come  back  on  such  and  such  a  day,  by  which  time  I  trust 
you  will  have  accomplished  my  stated  objective.’’ 

This  is  another,  and  a  very  real,  fascination  of  real  estate.  Pos¬ 
session  of  the  confidence  of  one’s  fellow  men  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  human  accomplishments.  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  should  hold  the  creation  of  an  attitude  of  public  confidence 
before  them  constantly  as  a  goal. 

C.  A.  M. 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES 

One  of  the  principles  underly¬ 
ing  the  science  of  land  economics  is  that  real  estate  never  stands 
still,  physically  or  financially.  Property  is  either  deteriorating  or 
improving.  On  the  downside  may  be  such  factors  as  economic 
depreciation,  functional  depreciation,  building  obsolescence,  etc. 
Progress  may  be  attributed  to  location  enhancement  due  to  eco¬ 
nomic  factors,  lack  of  supply  of  similar  buildings,  betterment  in 
general  economic  conditions,  changes  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  etc. 

The  effects  of  many  of  these  changes  on  individual  properties 
are  focused  through  management  and  its  policies.  Many  owners 
are  fully  aware  of  the  part  that  management  may  play  in  designat¬ 
ing  either  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  that  real  property 
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makes.  Other  owners  adopt  a  less  positive  attitude  and  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  let  nature  take  its  course.  And  since  nature  tends  to  seek 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  this  course  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
downward  rather  than  upward. 

Real  estate  today,  more  than  ever,  demands  aggressive,  firm,  and 
positive  attention  from  management  —  management  backed  by 
proper  policies  to  enable  it  to  safeguard  the  investment.  Manage¬ 
ment  organizations  should  guard  against  the  thinking  which  uses 
lack  of  push  from  the  owner  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  the  prop¬ 
erty  under  their  control  the  fullest  attention.  If  the  company  is 
given  a  free  rein  it  should  formulate  and  put  into  effect  its  own 
program  and  policies  leading  to  the  highest  net  profit  consistent 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  investment.  If  the  ownership  is 
not  willing  to  entrust  the  full  operation  to  the  management  organ¬ 
ization,  then  responsibility  should  be  disclaimed  for  all  results 
except  those  specifically  under  the  management’s  control. 

In  order  to  give  the  highest  type  of  service  —  assuming  adequate 
authority  has  been  granted  —  the  management  organization  must 
be  constantly  alert  to  a  wide  variety  of  factors.  Real  estate  needs 
attention  all  day  and  every  day.  Constant  check  should  be  made 
on  the  neighborhood  and  surrounding  properties.  Intelligent  ob¬ 
servation  and  study  of  economic  conditions,  money  rates,  proposed 
construction  projects  in  the  vicinity,  assessment  practices,  and  the 
tax  structure  should  be  a  part  of  the  routine  of  every  alert  man¬ 
agement  organization.  Owners  should  be  kept  posted  on  trends 
observed  and  significant  facts  accumulated.  Many  management 
companies  adequately  take  care  of  the  maintenance,  operation,  and 
rental  of  properties,  but  fail  to  take  any.  long-term  protective 
measures  for  their  clients. 

With  world  and  economic  conditions  in  a  state  of  flux  as  they 
are  today,  “Look  Ahead”  is  probably  a  somewhat  difficult  slogan 
to  put  into  effect.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  why  “Keep  Up 
with  the  Times”  should  be  a  motto  for  every  office.  The  manager 
who  can  keep  on  top  of  the  rapidly  shifting,  day-to-day  scene, 
using  his  best  judgment  to  look  behind  events  and  so  attempt  to 
frame  an  estimate  of  the  course  of  changes  which  are  affecting  all 
types  of  property,  is  the  manager  who  is  doing  an  adequate,  work¬ 
manlike  job  for  his  clients. 

R.  C.  N. 
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BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  AS  A  MANAGEMENT  GUIDE 

•  Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  c.p.m. 

TThE  first  step  toward  the  goal 
of  that  all-important  “greatest  amount  of  net  income”  is  to  make 
constant  use  of  every  available  means  of  checking  to  determine 
that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sound  gross  income  is  being 
produced.  By  sound  gross  income  is  meant  that  income  which 
results  from  management  policies  designed  to  benefit  the  prop¬ 
erty  over  a  reasonably  long  period  of  time.  Such  policies  imply 
a  sufficient  —  but  not  too  great  —  expenditure  for  acquisition  of 
business,  a  maintenance  program  designed  to  preserve  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  to  create  the  quality  of  appeal  necessary  to  attract  the 
most  likely  prospects,  and  care  in  selecting  and  consideration  in 
dealing  with  clients. 

COMPARISON  METHOD 

The  most  commonly  accepted  method  of  arriving  at  a  schedule 
of  sound  gross  income  is  the  comparison  method.  This  consists 
of  the  simple  procedure  of  using  the  known  incomes  of  more  or 
less  similar  properties  as  bases  for  estimating  income  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  given  property.  Obviously,  the  process  involves  a 
consideration  of  size,  location,  facilities,  appointments,  and  serv¬ 
ices.  It  is  especially  effective  and  can  be  developed  to  a  high  degree 
of  refinement  when  the  performance  records  of  many  comparable 
properties  are  available. 

The  comparison  method  is  of  primary  importance  in  setting 
rates  for  space  in  new  buildings  designed  for  standard  uses,  such 
as  apartment  dwellings,  and  for  older  buildings  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter,  the  management  of  which  has  just  been  acquired.  The  new 
buildings  have  been,  or  at  least  should  have  been,  constructed  be¬ 
cause  there  is  demand  for  additional  space  as  good  as  and  perhaps 
more  desirable  than  that  afforded  by  properties  already  in  exist- 
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ence  and  to  which  the  new  building  may  be  compared.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  older  standard-use  buildings  is  often  acquired  because  the 
owners  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  return  as  compared  to 
that  being  produced  by  other  similar  properties.  Hence,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  new  managing  agent  to  rent  at  a  rate  at  least  as 
high  as  that  in  effect  for  such  comparable  properties. 

The  comparison  method  is  also  of  importance  in  making  periodic 
market  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
income  schedules  of  those  properties  already  under  a  firm’s  man¬ 
agement  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  schedules  of  comparable  prop¬ 
erties  of  competing  firms.  Such  surveys  are  desirable,  but  in  con¬ 
ducting  them  the  comparison  method  is  not  to  be  given  the  same 
weight  as  it  is  in  the  two  cases  discussed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph.  If,  for  example,  the  managers  of  competing  properties 
have  not  been  diligent  in  increasing  rents  to  keep  step  with  in¬ 
creased  business  activity,  there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  being 
able  to  say  that  the  properties  you  are  managing  are  doing  as  well 
as  the  others. 

The  comparison  method  loses  its  effectiveness  as  the  number  of 
units  available  for  comparative  purposes  decreases,  and  it  is  of 
diminished  assistance  in  analyzing  the  income  of  special-use  prop¬ 
erties.  If  in  a  fashionable  residential  neighborhood  there  is  only 
one  apartment  house,  obviously  no  other  apartment  houses  are 
available  for  direct  comparison.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  properties  may  be  accurately  classified  under  the  term  “special 
use”  in  itself  implies  a  scarcity  of  comparable  units. 

ADDITIONAL  APPROACH  NECESSARY 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  method 
of  judging  gross  income  might  prove  effective  either  to  supersede 
or  supplement  the  comparison  method,  as  the  case  might  require. 
To  summarize  briefly,  the  comparison  approach  appears  to  be  the 
only  practical  procedure  for  determining  schedules  for  new  build¬ 
ings  and  for  old  buildings  for  which  management  contracts  have 
just  been  acquired.  But  evidently  there  is  opportunity  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  analytical  approach  in  connection  with  those  properties 
which  have  been  managed  by  the  firm  for  a  sufficiently  long  period 
of  time  to  take  the  question  of  their  general  productivity  out  of 
the  realm  of  estimate.  And  the  necessity  for  an  additional  ap- 
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proach  increases  in  degree  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  comparison 
method  decreases.  Hence,  the  necessity  increases  in  accordance 
with  the  order  in  which  the  classifications  are  here  listed: 

1.  Standard-use  properties  for  which  there  are  many  comparable 
units. 

2.  Standard-use  properties  for  which  there  are  only  a  few  com¬ 
parable  units. 

3.  Special-use  properties  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  maintained  carefully  a  set  of 
charts  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  degree  of  correlation 
exists  between  the  gross-income  trends  of  various  types  of  real 
estate  and  the  trend  of  general  business  activity  in  the  country. 
Use  has  been  made  of  the  “Index  of  Business  Activity”  as  pre¬ 
pared  and  reported  by  the  magazine  Business  Week.  It  has  be¬ 
come  evident  that  for  certain  classes  of  real  estate  a  remarkable 
degree  of  correlation  exists  and  that  a  study  of  the  trend  of  the 
index  is  of  great  practical  assistance  in  fixing  rent  schedules,  de¬ 
termining  collection  policies,  budgeting  advertising,  and  in  many 
other  respects.  Fortunately  this  analytical  approach  is  of  greatest 
benefit  in  those  cases  where  the  comparison  approach  is  weakest. 
Hence,  the  effectiveness  of  the  business-activity  approach  increases 
as  the  effectiveness  of  the  comparison  approach  decreases  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  order  in  which  the  classifications  are  listed  in 
the  paragraph  above. 

NATURE  OF  BUSINESS  INDEX 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  construction  of  the  Business 
Week  index.  I  believe  we  can  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  index  have  been  selected  by  those  who  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  such  matters.  The  important  part  for  us  in  the 
present  discussion  is  to  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
period  that  has  been  chosen  as  a  base.  That  period  consists  of 
the  years  1923,  1924,  and  1925.  The  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  an  explanatory  pamphlet,  “The  Index  of  Business  Activity 
and  How  to  Use  It,”  which  was  published  by  the  originators  of 
the  index  on  September  17,  1938: 

“That  1923-25  period  was  selected  only  after  months  of  research, 
after  hours  of  discussion  with  leading  economists  and  statisticians, 
after  protracted  talks  with  business  men.  For  other  years  might 
well  have  been  chosen.  In  fact,  there  was  a  definite  predilection 
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for  a  year  or  a  group  of  years  nearer  our  times.  After  all,  1923-25 
is  a  decade  and  a  half  back,  and  man’s  memory,  like  a  tintype, 
loses  its  sharpness  as  the  years  roll  by. 

“Yet  1923-25  is  not  so  far  away  and  long  ago  that  most  business 
minds  cannot  readily  recall  the  post-war  collapse  in  prices  in  1920 
and  1921,  the  attendant  depression,  the  resurgence  which  topped 
off  in  1923,  the  deep  setback  in  1924,  and  then  in  1925  the  re¬ 
bound  which  was  to  carry  industry  into  the  ‘new  era’  of  perpetual 
efflorescence.  The  advantage  of  that  1923-25  slice  of  life  —  as  a 
base  for  a  business  index  —  is  that  it  embraces  a  fair  business 
year  (1923),  a  distinctly  bad  year  (1924),  and  a  recovery  year 
(1925).  It  epitomizes  the  upsidownsiness  of  business  and,  for 
idealistic  souls  who  still  regard  ‘normal’  as  a  basic  standard,  it 
comes  close  to  meeting  that  standard. 

“Chronologically,  the  ideal  base  period  at  this  time  would  be 
the  years  1935-37.  The  dramatic  pattern  of  those  years  —  the  pain¬ 
ful  teeter-totter  of  1935,  the  rapid  recovery  of  1936  and  1937,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  swift  and  ignominious  descent  last  fall  —  was  such 
as  to  produce  an  imperishable  impression  on  the  memory.  But  the 
very  dramatics  of  the  period  were  to  discommend  it  as  a  base.  A 
more  than  30  per  cent  drop  in  business  in  less  than  six  months 
smacks  of  anything  but  ‘normality.’  ’’ 

Please  notice  that  it  was  principally  because  of  the  extreme 
fluctuations  within  the  period  that  the  1935-37  period  was  not  used 
as  the  base.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  indices  for  the  1923-25  period 
were  as  follows: 

2923 .  99.4  ] 

1924  .  94.4  Average  100,4 

1925  . 107.4  J 

For  the  1935-37  period  they  were: 

1935  .  85.7) 

1936  . 104.7  [  Average  100.7 

1937  . 111.9  I 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  when  each  of  these  periods  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  entirety  there  is  very  little  difference  —  only  .3  per 
cent  in  the  index  number. 

Because,  in  establishing  index  numbers  for  individual  properties 
to  which  the  Business  Week  index  might  be  correlated,  we  are 
interested  in  the  period  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  fluctuations 
of  shorter  periods  within  the  period,  and  further  because  it  is 
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relatively  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  earning  statements  for  1935-37 
as  compared  to  1923-25,  we  shall  use  the  gross  income  for  the 
1935-37  period  in  compiling  the  index  numbers  for  individual 
properties. 

COMPUTING  INDEX  NUMBERS 

Before  we  begin  to  consider  cases  it  will  be  helpful  to  review 
briefly  the  method  of  computing  an  index  number  for  an  individual 
property.  Suppose  we  have  a  property  whose  gross  income  for 
1935  was  $75,000,  $90,000  for  1936,  and  $95,000  for  1937.  The 
total  income  for  the  period  was  $260,000  which  when  divided  by 
3  makes  an  average  of  $86,666.  Since  the  average  index  number 
for  the  1935-37  period  was  100.7,  if  we  divide  $86,666  by  100.7 
and  multiply  the  result  by  100  we  shall  get  the  base  or  normal 
performance  ($86,064)  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  compute 
an  index  number  for  any  annual  period.  For  example,  if  income 
for  1938  was  $78,000,  this  $78,000  should  be  divided  by  $86,064, 
thus  giving  the  property  an  index  number  for  1938  of  90.63. 

An  apparent  weakness  of  the  business-activity  approach  merits 
brief  consideration.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  competition  of 
new  construction  would  cause  the  gross  income  of  a  given  building* 
to  decrease  even  at  a  time  when  the  trend  of  business  activity 
is  rising.  The  possibility  of  the  development  of  such  a  situation 
cannot  be  denied.  However,  competition  from  new  construction 
is  most  likely  to  develop  to  a  high  degree  from  standard-use  prop¬ 
erties  such  as  walk-up  apartments,  and  we  have  already  stated 
that  it  is  with  reference  to  such  types  of  property  that  the  com¬ 
parison  process  is  most  effective.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extraordinarily  rapid  rate  of  construction  experienced  generally 
around  1926,  and  possibly  in  Florida  today,  we  do  not  customarily 
hear  of  new  hotels,  for  example,  springing  up  in  profusion,  nor  are 
privately  owned  recreation  centers  constructed  with  great  rapidity 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compete  the  one  with  the  other.  Con¬ 
sequently,  again  it  appears  that  the  business-activity  process  is 
particularly  useful  in  the  analysis  of  special-use  properties. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES 

The  matter  of  competition  from  new  construction  is,  however, 
of  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  buildings  whose  gross-in- 
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come  trends  are  shown  in  Charts  A,  B,  C,  and  D  which  are  used 
to  illustrate  the  approach  under  discussion.  These  properties  are 
located  in  either  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  or  Ventnor  City,  N.  J.  The 
volume  of  new  construction  in  both  of  these  cities  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  slight  —  in  Atlantic  City  it  has  been  almost 
negligible.  Hence,  to  a  marked  degree  the  locality  affords  an  un¬ 
usual  laboratory  in  which  to  test  the  business-activity  approach. 

Chart  A  portrays  the  gross-income  trend  of  a  400-room  apart¬ 
ment  dwelling  comprising  70  units.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  100 
per  cent  business  district.  All  of  the  apartments  are  leased  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  practically  all  of  the  tenants  are  local  people 
who  derive  their  incomes  from  local  sources  and  vote  in  the  ward 
in  which  they  live.  It  readily  can  be  observed  that  a  momentum 
toward  increased  income  was  accumulated  along  with  the  increase 
in  business  activity  through  1935,  1936,  and  1937.  The  interesting 
feature  is  that  the  momentum  thus  gathered  for  this  standard-use 
building  carried  it  safely  through  the  depressed  period  of  business 
activity  in  1938.  Had  there  not  been  some  improvement  in  general 
conditions  in  1939,  unquestionably  there  would  have  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  income.  Summarizing,  we  may  say  that  in  considering 
this  property  the  business-activity  approach  is  helpful  in  estimat¬ 
ing  general  trends  over  several  years,  but  that,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  in  the  case  of  estimates  for  annual  or  shorter  periods,  it  is 
more  definitely  applicable  to  special-use  properties. 

The  property  portrayed  in  Chart  B  has  some  of  the  elements 
of  a  special-use  property.  It  is  a  beachfront  apartment  dwelling. 
Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  income  is  obtained  from  annual 
leases ;  the  remaining  10  per  cent  is  obtained  from  summer  rentals. 
The  tenant  list  is  made  up  partly  of  local  people  and  partly  of 
retired  persons  from  other  communities.  Apartment  units  are 
higher  priced  than  those  shown  in  Chart  A.  The  combined  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  property,  with  particular  reference  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  rentals,  cause  the  income  to  fluctuate  more  directly  in  accord 
with  business  activity  than  is  the  case  in  Chart  A. 

Chart  C  enables  us  to  study  the  income  trend  of  an  85-room 
resort  hotel.  This  property,  of  course,  is  subject  to  a  much  greater 
management  hazard  than  those  discussed  in  Charts  A  and  B.  Its 
clientele  consists  entirely  of  vacationers  from  other  communities. 
Accommodations  are  sold  by  the  day  or  week;  there  are  no  leases 
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to  help  maintain  volume  over  short  periods  of  slack  business  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  correlation  of  this  hotel’s  gross  income  to  business 
activity  is  remarkable  for  all  of  the  years  shown  except  1939, 
and  the  failure  of  gross  income  to  respond  to  business  activity  in 
1939  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  on  the  hotel  business  in  Atlantic  City.  (Charts  of 
other  Atlantic  City  hotels  show  income  trends  corresponding  closely 
to  Chart  C.) 

In  Chart  D  there  is  pictured  the  gross-income  trend  of  a  special- 
use  property.  The  property  in  question  is  quite  large  and  contains 
swimming  pools  and  Turkish  baths.  Just  as  in  Chart  C,  we  dis¬ 
cover  close  correlation  of  gross  income  and  business  activity  with 
the  exception  of  1939;  and,  of  course,  this  special-use  property 
suffered  from  World’s  Fair  competition  along  with  the  hotels. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  during  the  past  five  years  I 
have  found  the  charts  to  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  in  budgeting 
sales  but  in  such  matters  as  determining  collection  policies  and 
budgeting  advertising  as  well.  The  fact  that  World’s  Fair  com¬ 
petition  proved  so  completely  upsetting  for  the  1939  business  of 
the  properties  shown  in  Charts  C  and  D  in  itself  serves  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  workability  of  the  business-activity  approach  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  The  business-activity  approach  should  be  used  along 
with  the  comparison  method  whenever  possible.  When  few  or  no 
comparable  properties  are  available,  the  importance  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-activity  approach  is  great. 
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MODERNIZATION  OF  BATHROOM  PLUMBING 

•  Norman  J.  Radder 

R,EGARDLESS  of  what  the 
attitude  of  the  public  may  have  been  toward  plumbing  years  ago, 
today  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  are  plumbing-conscious — so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  the  United  States  owns  21,600,000  of  the  world’s 
24,000,000  bathtubs. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  apartment  bathroom  was  entirely  utilitarian. 
There  was  no  effort  to  make  it  anything  but  a  small  room,  off  in 
a  corner,  with  three  fixtures.  In  contrast,  today’s  bathroom  has 
color,  beauty  of  design,  harmony  of  matched  lines,  handsome 
walls  and  floors,  modern  lighting,  good  ventilation,  and  is  conven¬ 
iently  located.  As  every  property  manager  knows,  the  bathroom 
and  the  kitchen  are  the  key  rooms  today.  If  the  bathroom  looks 
modern,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  prospective 
tenants  to  overlook  shortcomings  in  other  respects.  If  the  bath¬ 
room  has  an  out-of-date  “period”  look,  it  is  hard  to  interest  de¬ 
sirable  tenants  or,  indeed,  to  keep  good  ones. 

Fortunately,  the  bathroom  responds  readily  to  modernization. 
There  is  no  bathroom  so  antediluvian  that  it  cannot  be  rejuvenated. 
And  the  word  “rejuvenated”  is  used  advisedly.  The  bathroom  not 
only  can  be  made  youthful  in  its  appearance,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  bathroom  in  an  old  building  cannot  be  just  as  smart  and 
modern  as  one  in  the  newest  building. 

Like  Caesar’s  Gaul,  bathroom  modernizing  breaks  down  into 
three  steps:  (1)  replacement  of  the  fixtures;  (2)  modernization 
of  the  walls  and  floors,  if  needed;  and  (3)  improving  the  plan  of 
the  room.  A  careful  inspection  of  existing  piping  is  always  advis¬ 
able.  In  some  cases  replacement  of  pipe,  valves,  and  fittings  may 
be  prudent. 

LAVATORIES 

Suppose  we  begin  with  the  lavatory — the  most-used  fixture  and 
the  one  with  the  greatest  decorative  possibilities.  Lavatories  differ 
in  the  material  from  which  they  are  made,  in  size,  in  the  type 
of  support,  in  design,  and  in  fittings  —  that  is,  faucets  and  waste 
controls. 
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In  this  modernization  the  new  recessed  tub,  with  wide  outer  rim  for 
a  seat,  has  shower  attachments.  The  wall-hung  lavatory  with  a  shelf 
back  offers  space  for  toilet  articles.  The  medicine  cabinet  with  its 
triple  mirror  and  the  chromium-plated  door  above  the  lavatory  con¬ 
cealing  water  glass  and  tooth  brushes  are  the  last  word  in  modern 
bathroom  accessories. 


Some  lavatories  are  made  of  glistening  vitreous  china  which  is 
identical  with  the  material  from  which  china  plates  are  made. 
Other  lavatories  are  made  of  sturdy  cast  iron  coated  with  a  hard, 
glasslike  porcelain  enamel. 

The  size  of  the  lavatory  depends  on  the  size  of  the  bathroom. 
For  the  larger  size  bathroom  there  are  lavatories  thirty-six  by 
twenty-four,  thirty  by  twenty-four,  or  twenty-seven  by  twenty-two 
inches.  The  lavatory  for  the  average  bathroom  is  usually  twenty- 
four  by  twenty  or  twenty-two  by  eighteen  inches.  Sometimes  an 
odd  corner  of  the  bathroom  seems  designed  to  hold  a  lavatory, 
and  for  such  situations,  or  for  smaller  bathrooms,  there  are  lava¬ 
tories  in  sizes  twenty  by  eighteen,  twenty  by  fourteen,  or  nineteen 
by  seventeen  inches. 

Lavatories  may  be  wall  hung,  without  any  visible  type  of  sup¬ 
port,  or  they  may  have  pedestal  or  leg  support.  The  wall-hung 
lavatory  offers  no  floor  obstruction.  This  is  an  important  consid¬ 
eration  for  apartment  hotels  where  maid  service  is  supplied,  as  an 
unobstructed  floor  naturally  means  easier  and  quicker  cleaning. 
On  the  other  hand,  handsome  pedestals  of  vitreous  china  or  the 
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smart  chromium-plated  legs  of  the  modern  lavatories  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  bathroom. 

The  modern  lavatory  is  designed  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  usable  space  and  far  greater  utility  than  older  fixtures. 
This  in  itself  is  an  asset  for  the  compact  apartment  bathroom. 
Some  of  the  lavatories  offer  a  large  amount  of  fiat  space,  others 
are  made  with  an  integral  shelf  which  is  a  convenient  place  for 
the  increasing  number  of  toilet  articles  and  cosmetics  used  in 
bathrooms.  These  shelves  vary  in  width  from  three  to  six  inches. 

Two  other  innovations  make  the  modern  lavatory  more  in  tune 
with  requirements  of  the  apartment  where  space  is  at  a  premium. 
The  first  is  the  introduction  of  the  rectangular  basin  in  lavatories. 
The  second  innovation,  which  has  increased  the  amount  of  usable 
space,  is  the  trend  away  from  individual  spouts  for  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  combination  spout  not  only  saves  space  but  enables 
the  user  to  wash  in  running,  tempered  water.  Many  managers, 
however,  feel  that  automatic  faucets  should  be  used,  as  they  close 
as  soon  as  pressure  is  released,  which  means  a  saving  in  water. 

Modern  lavatories  have  pop-up  wastes  which  open  and  close  at 
the  touch  of  the  finger.  Wastes  of  this  type  are  available  for 


The  plumbing  fixtures  shown  in  the  left-hand  picture,  above  the  aver¬ 
age  when  installed  eighteen  years  ago,  were  turning  away  tenants. 
Since  modernizing,  the  building  has  a  waiting  list.  The  cabinet  lava¬ 
tory  supplies  convenient  storage  space. 
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equipping  old-type  plug-and-chain  lavatories.  No  enlargement  of 
the  drain  hole  is  necessary. 

BATHTUBS 

Bathrooms — modern  bathrooms — are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  vast 
amount  of  research  now  going  on  in  the  laboratories  of  industry. 
That  means  better  materials,  greater  efficiency  and  durability,  fix¬ 
tures  with  beautiful  lines  which  are  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean. 
What  a  far  cry  today’s  bathtubs  are  from  the  high,  four-legged 


This  relic  of  horse-avd-buggy  days  became  the  modern  bathroom 
shown  at  the  right.  The  shower  with  temperature-control  valve  over 
the  tub  is  an  added  reason  for  tenant  satisfaction. 


tubs  of  just  a  few  years  ago!  Thirty  years  ago  some  tubs  were 
nearly  thirty  inches  high.  The  latest  tubs  are  sixteen  inches  high. 
They  have  fiat  rims  wide  enough  to  make  a  comfortable  seat.  They 
have  fiat  bottoms  which  make  them  easy  to  stand  in.  They  have 
a  ledge  extending  one-half  inch  above  the  edge  of  the  tub  behind 
the  wall,  reducing  the  danger  of  water  seeping  back  of  the  tub. 

Modern  tubs  have  simple,  flowing  lines.  Available  sizes  are 
four  and  one-half,  five  and  one-half,  and  six  feet.  In  addition, 
there  is  another  type  of  bath  which  is  four  feet  square  with  one 
or  two  seats.  The  flat  bottom  and  low  sides  make  it  easy  to  get 
in  and  out. 
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SHOWERS  OVER  THE  TUB 

Showerless  bathrooms  can  be  modernized  with  showers  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  tubs  are  of  the  leg  type  or  the  built-in  style. 

A  shower  can  be  fitted  on  the  wall  over  a  built-in  tub  in  a  few 
minutes,  without  changing  the  piping  in  the  walls  or  marring  the 
plaster  or  tile.  The  spout  on  the  tub  is  replaced  with  a  new  spout 
equipped  to  receive  the  shower  riser.  With  the  setting  of  two 
screws  in  the  wall  to  anchor  the  fixture,  the  installation  is  com¬ 
plete. 

Some  of  the  newer  shower  heads  are  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter.  They  use  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  water  than  the 
old-style  large  heads,  and  this  means  a  decided  economy  in  fuel 
for  heating  water.  These  small  heads  are  very  satisfactory  for 
apartment  buildings.  They  concentrate  the  water  on  the  bather 
and  may  be  adjusted  to  give  a  stream  of  varying  intensity.  They 
are  practically  nonclogging. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  luxurious  types  of  shower  heads.  A 
slightly  larger  and  de  luxe  head  provides  any  kind  of  stream  de¬ 
sired  from  a  stinging  needle  shower  to  a  sluggish  and  soothing 
downpour.  Then  there  is  the  shower  head  that  is  mounted  on  a 


The  lavatory  pictured  above  has 
chromium-plated  legs,  shelf  back, 
and  integral  towel  bars. 


Safety  in  the  bath  is  assured  by 
this  L-shaped  bar  firmly  attached 
to  the  studding  in  the  wall. 
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tube  equipped  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  so  that  the  stream  of 
water  may  be  directed  on  the  body  of  the  bather  from  any  angle. 

A  mixing  valve  may  be  provided  for  the  shower  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  bathroom.  These  come  in  pressure  and  thermostatic  types, 
and  both  provide  a  protection  against  unexpected  shocks  resulting 
from  a  change  in  the  temperature  or  pressure  of  the  water. 

ENCLOSURES  AND  CABINETS 

Glass  enclosures  will  convert  any  built-in  tub  into  a  watertight 
shower  compartment.  Such  enclosures  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  styles  to  meet  the  various  conditions.  For  example,  a 
recessed  tub  can  be  equipped  with  a  full-width  enclosure  consisting 
of  two  stationary  panels  and  one  door,  or  two  doors  and  one  sta¬ 
tionary  panel. 

If  a  full-width  enclosure  is  not  desired,  a  glass  spray  shield  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  supply  end  of  the  tub  protects  the  room.  These 
shields  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  wide  and  fifty  to  sixty 
inches  high. 

The  popularity  of  the  shower  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  Knowing  this,  many  apartment  owners  or  managers  have 
placed  shower  cabinets  in  bathrooms  or  wedged  them  into  odd  cor¬ 
ners  such  as  unused  pantries  or  hall  ends  and  have  been  amazed  at 
what  this  addition  to  the  apartment  does  for  rentals. 

The  modern  shower  cabinet  is  a  leakproof  unit.  The  base, 
frame,  receptor,  sectional  walls,  and  corner-locking  members  are 
assembled  at  the  point  of  installation.  Each  simple  operation  can 
be  done  easily  and  quickly  from  the  inside  of  the  cabinet.  The  fact 
that  the  cabinet  is  shipped  in  sections  makes  it  possible  to  erect  it 
in  a  very  small  area  and  thus  facilitates  its  installation  in  modern¬ 
ization  work. 

Low-cost  shower  cabinets  of  galvanized  steel  are  available  in 
various  colors.  The  popular-priced  models  have  walls  finished  with 
a  high-temperature  baked  enamel  in  a  variety  of  colors,  and  the 
receptors  are  of  either  vitreous  porcelain  enamel  or  terrazzo  with 
or  without  an  additional  lead  pan  under  the  receptor.  In  choosing 
de  luxe  models  for  more  elaborate  apartments,  the  manager  may 
choose  between  a  shower  cabinet  with  a  wall  of  enameling  iron,  on 
which  vitreous  porcelain  enamel  has  been  fused  at  a  temperature 
of  1,500  degrees,  or  walls  of  heavy  plate  glass. 
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FAUCETS 

Faucets,  valves,  and  drain  controls  are  the  working  parts  of  the 
plumbing  system.  Here  is  where  quality  counts  most.  Here  is 
where  the  additional  cost  of  the  better  article  is  well  justified  by 
precision  of  operation,  durability  of  wearing  surfaces,  thickness  of 
chromium  plating,  and  low  maintenance  cost.  The  difference  in 
price  between  the  better  and  the  cheaper  faucets  is  negligible  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  install  an  inferior 
faucet  or  valve  as  a  good  one. 

Spout  openings  of  faucets  should  be  well  above  the  overfiow  level 
of  fixtures.  Research  work  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  es¬ 
tablished  that  minimum  air  gaps  between  the  faucet  and  non- 
potable  water  should  be  one  inch  for  lavatories,  one  and  one-half 
inches  for  kitchen  sinks  and  laundry  tubs,  and  two  inches  for 
bathtubs. 

CLOSETS 

Probably  no  single  piece  of  equipment  in  public  service  receives 
harder  use  than  the  closet.  That  closets  must  be  designed  and 
built  to  function  perfectly  with  little  attention  is  obvious.  That 
they  must  be  comfortable,  quiet,  and  efficient  is  equally  obvious. 

There  are  three  types  of  closets  in  general  use  today.  These  are 
the  washdown,  the  reverse  trap,  and  the  siphon  jet. 

Where  the  cost  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  the  washdown 
type  of  water  closet  is  popular.  In  order  to  operate  efficiently  the 
trapway  must  be  kept  small,  the  functioning  of  the  water  closet 
depending  on  siphonic  action.  The  smallness  of  the  aperture  may 
cause  it  to  be  blocked  more  readily  than  in  other  types  of  closets. 
For  this  reason,  although  the  initial  cost  is  less,  this  type  may  be 
found  more  expensive  in  the  long  run.  This  closet  can  be  had 
either  with  or  without  the  jet,  the  jet  being  an  added  stream  of 
water  to  assist  in  the  flushing  operation. 

In  the  reverse-trap  type  of  closet,  the  trapway  is  at  the  rear 
instead  of  in  front  as  in  the  case  of  the  washdown  type.  This  con¬ 
struction  allows  an  elongated  rim,  a  feature  accepted  as  more 
sanitary.  The  water  surface  is  larger,  with  consequent  smaller 
fouling  area,  the  water  seal  deeper,  and  the  action  of  the  bowl  is 
more  quiet  and  efficient  than  in  the  case  of  the  washdown.  This 
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type  of  closet  also  can  be  had  either  with  or  without  the  jet. 

The  most  sanitary  and  most  efficient  of  all  water  closets  is  the 
siphon-jet  closet.  The  initial  cost  is  greater  than  for  the  other  two 
types,  but  the  siphon-jet  closet  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run 
because  of  minimum  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  The  trap¬ 
way  of  the  siphon-jet  closet,  at  the  rear,  is  larger,  it  has  a  greater 
water  area  in  the  bowl,  and  the  water  seal  is  deeper.  The  fouling 
area  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  powerful  jet,  in  addition  to 
the  siphonic  action,  gives  this  closet  an  efficiency  and  quietness 
which  makes  it  especially  suitable  for  apartment-house  installa¬ 
tions.  It  is  available  with  either  floor  or  wall  outlet. 

One  of  the  newest  developments  is  the  closet  with  tank  and 
bowl  in  one  piece.  Because  of  its  smart  appearance,  the  one-piece 
closet  is  particularly  recommended  when  it  is  desired  to  offer 
bathrooms  that  are  a  step  ahead  of  those  provided  in  competing 
apartments.  The  close-coupled  closet,  the  next  preference,  has  the 
bowl  set  close  under  the  tank,  thereby  eliminating  the  usual 
exposed  pipe  or  flush  elbow.  Either  type  —  one-piece  or  close- 
coupled  —  may  be  placed  away  from  the  wall  to  permit  ease  in 
cleaning. 

Where  flush  valves  are  used,  they  should  be  equipped  with 
vacuum  breakers.  Many  cities  have  revised  their  ordinances  to  in¬ 
clude  protective  methods  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  water 
supply.  A  typical  example  of  this  is  rules  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals,  which  became  effective  last 
year.  These  state:  “Flush-valve-controlled  fixtures,  with  sub¬ 
merged  inlets  supplied  directly  from  the  City  Water  Supply  System 
(and  not  supplied  from  separate  riser  and  tank)  shall  be  equipped 
with  an  approved  vacuum  breaker  in  the  supply  line  not  less  than 
four  inches  above  the  overflow  level  of  the  fixture,  to  prevent  si- 
phonage  or  backflow  of  contaminated  water  into  the  house  water- 
distribution  piping,  and  checked  by  the  inspector.” 

Durability  and  sanitation  are  the  chief  considerations  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  closet  seats.  Elongated  seats  of  the  open-front  type  are 
the  most  practical  installation  when  made  of  plastic  composition 
with  a  hardwood  core.  Engineered  to  resist  wear  and  abuse,  they 
are  practically  indestructible.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  type 
of  seat  is  that  it  can  be  cleaned  easily.  Repeated  sterilizing  will  do 
it  no  harm.  A  cloth  dampened  with  alcohol  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
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thorough  cleaning.  It  is  practical  for  hotels.  If,  however,  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  hotel  is  to  create  a  homelike  atmosphere,  the  closed-front 
seats  are  usually  installed.  Closed-front  seats  of  the  sheet-covered 
type  help  achieve  successful  decorative  effects  and  will  not  warp, 
crack,  or  chip.  These  seats  are  also  cleaned  easily,  and  the  gleam¬ 
ing  surface  will  not  wear  off  or  dull.  Handsome  seats  in  mother- 
of-pearl  effect  are  available  in  colors  harmonizing  with  the  fixture, 
or  a  white  fixture  may  be  provided  with  a  seat  contrasting  with 
the  general  color  scheme. 

BATHROOM  PLANNING 

When  planning  new  or  modernized  bathrooms,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  which  not  only  will  make 
them  more  attractive  but  also  more  economical  in  first  cost  and  in 
operation.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  building  picture  where 
preplanning  is  more  profitable  than  in  arranging  a  bathroom.  This 
preplanning  should  be  done  with  the  collaboration  of  the  architect 
and  plumbing  contractor.  Drainpipes  and  traps  should  be  in  the 
most  accessible  locations  without  jeopardizing  any  major  struc¬ 
tural  members.  There  should  be  ample  protection  against  heat 
waste  from  hot-water  pipes. 

If  possible,  it  is  considered  best  not  to  put  a  bathtub  under  a 
window.  Soap  holders  that  drain  are  favored.  Support  bars  to 
assist  in  getting  in  and  out  of  tubs  are  desirable.  Guard  against 
putting  towel  bars  over  the  tub  where  a  shower  will  strike  them. 
Where  a  curtain  rod  is  used  in  connection  with  a  shower  the  rod 
should  be  within  the  inside  face  of  the  tub.  Where  glass  enclosures 
are  preferred  there  are  a  number  of^types  from  which  to  choose. 

In  laying  out  the  bathroom  the  water  closet  should  be  given  as 
much  seclusion  as  possible,  even  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  along 
the  wall  away  from  the  opening  door.  Experience  teaches  that 
the  lavatory  should  be  near  a  window  if  possible. 

There  are  six  basic  plans  for  bathroom-fixture  arrangement,  of 
which  all  bathrooms  are  variations.  The  most  economical  of  all 
bathroom  plans  from  the  standpoint  of  expense  is  the  arrangement 
of  closet,  lavatory,  and  tub  on  the  same  wall.  This  arrangement  is 
particularly  desirable  for  apartment  buildings  because  with  the 
supply  and  waste  lines  all  on  one  wall  a  bathroom  in  an  adjoining 
room  can  be  connected  to  the  same  supply  and  waste  lines. 
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There  are  three  plans  for  the  very  small  bathroom.  These  plans 
juggle  the  fixtures  around  so  that  (1)  the  lavatory  and  closet  are 
on  one  wall,  the  tub  on  the  opposite  wall,  (2)  the  lavatory  and 
tub  on  one  wall,  the  closet  on  the  opposite  wall  with  door  opening 
onto  the  tub,  and  (3)  lavatory  and  tub  outlets  on  one  wall,  closet 
on  opposite  wall,  behind  the  door.  The  location  of  these  fixtures 
is  based  upon  the  location  of  the  supply  and  waste  lines. 

Larger  bathroom  plans  permit  the  installation  of  the  closet  and 
lavatory  on  opposite  walls,  the  tub  on  the  adjoining  wall,  lining 
up  with  the  closet.  Or  the  lavatory  and  closet  may  be  on  one  wall, 
the  tub  on  an  adjoining  wall.  With  this  last  arrangement,  all  the 
fixtures  are  in  a  row,  the  tub  just  inside  the  door,  with  its  outlets 
on  the  same  wall  with  the  door  opening,  the  lavatory  and  closet 
next  to  the  tub,  with  their  outlets  on  the  wall  adjoining  the  tub 
outlet  wall. 

Then  there  is  the  lighting  of  the  bathroom.  The  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  enterprising  in  providing  us  with  fixtures  of  vari¬ 
ous  designs  for  various  application,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
mirror  over  the  lavatory.  With  the  increasing  use  of  electrical 
equipment  in  the  bathroom,  the  installation  of  outlets  is  another 
desirable  consideration.  The  cabinet  for  “medicines”  ranging  from 
tooth  paste  to  perfumes  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  necessities. 

Of  course,  the  more  room  there  is  in  the  apartment  bathroom, 
the  more  opportunity  there  is  for  including  additional  fixtures, 
such  as,  for  instance,  a  dental  lavatory,  storage  space,  and  many 
other  conveniences  which  today  seem  so  necessary  and  which  help 
to  increase  rentability. 

MATERIALS 

Plumbing  fixtures  are  made  of  enameled  cast  iron,  vitreous 
china,  solid  porcelain,  and  enameled  sheet  steel. 

An  enameled  cast-iron  plumbing  fixture  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
body  with  several  applications  of  porcelain  enamel  fused  to  the 
iron  base  to  form  a  smooth,  nonporous,  glistening  surface.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  enamel  is  applied  to  the  fixture  while  the  latter 
is  at  white  heat,  a  perfect  bond  is  formed  between  the  base  and 
the  finish.  The  cast-iron  body  gives  the  fixture  strength  and  rigid¬ 
ity  while  the  lustrous  finish  provides  beauty  as  well  as  sanitation. 
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Enameled  cast-iron  plumbing  fixtures  are  made  in  two  grades — 
“regular”  and  “acid-resisting.”  The  latter  is  resistant  to  all  ordi¬ 
nary  acids. 

A  vitreous-china  plumbing  fixture  is  made  of  vitrified  china 
clay  with  an  acid-resistant  glaze  finish.  It  is  as  easily  cleaned  as 
a  china  plate.  Vitreous  china  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture 
of  water  closets,  lavatories,  and  other  small  fixtures. 

HANDLING  AND  MAINTENANCE 

All  fixtures  should  be  handled  as  carefully  as  glass  windows. 
You  can  reglaze  a  window,  but  when  the  surface  of  a  plumbing 
fixture  is  damaged  it  cannot  be  repaired.  Do  not  allow  workmen 
to  step  on  or  in  fixtures  when  wearing  shoes.  Protect  fixtures  with 
several  layers  of  paper  cemented  to  the  fixtures  with  an  approved 
adhesive.  Insist  upon  having  enough  men  on  hand  to  unload  the 
fixtures  when  delivered.  See  that  utmost  care  is  used  in  uncrating. 
Do  not  move  the  uncrated  fixtures  any  more  than  necessary  and 
then  only  with  the  utmost  care.  See  that  fixtures  are  protected  by 
pads  during  installation  and  washed  carefully  with  water  after  in¬ 
stallation  has  been  completed. 

Clean  fixtures  with  mild  soap,  hot  water,  and  a  good  bristle 
brush.  Do  not  use  gritty  abrasive  cleaners  or  those  with  a  lye 
base.  Discourage  chipping  ice  or  leaving  fruit  on  the  glazed  sur¬ 
face.  Photographer’s  chemicals,  cosmetics,  drain-pipe  solvents,  and 
other  acids  and  chemicals  stain  the  finish  quickly  and  should  be 
kept  from  lavatories  and  tubs. 

STANDARDIZATION 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  simpli¬ 
fication  and  standardization  of  plumbing  fixtures  and  piping  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  the  setting  up  of  grading  rules  to  protect  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Much  of  the  work  of  standardization  in  the  plumbing  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  carried  on  with  the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  although  some  has  been  done  independently 
by  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers 
for  a  number  of  years  has  carried  on  an  active  program  for  the 
standardization  of  roughing-in  materials — that  is,  pipe,  valves, 
and  fittings. 

The  elimination  of  nonessential  sizes  and  varieties  has  reduced 
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the  cost  of  production  for  the  manufacturer,  has  cut  the  inventory 
of  the  wholesaler,  and  has  simplified  the  work  of  installing  plumb¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  net  effect  of  standardization  is  to  provide  better 
materials  at  lower  cost  and  to  simplify  the  problem  of  obtaining 
and  making  repairs  to  existing  plumbing  installations. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  conscientious 
and  ethical  manufacturer  are  the  grading  rules  for  vitreous-china 
and  porcelain  plumbing  fixtures.  These  rules  carefully  define  the 
difference  between  fixtures  free  from  defects  and  imperfect  fix¬ 
tures.  Ethical  manufacturers  plainly  mark  all  culls  and  destroy 
defective  fixtures,  thus  protecting  the  consumer. 

Certain  standards  of  performance  have  been  set  up  for  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures.  The  standards  set  up  by  the  industry  provide  that 
a  siphon-jet  closet  bowl  must  pass  a  solid  ball  two  and  one-eighth 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  reverse-trap  bowl,  a  solid  ball  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter.  Similarly  the  interests  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  enameled  cast-iron  plumbing  fixtures  are  protected  by 
rules  which  provide  for  the  thickness  of  the  iron  casting  as  well 
as  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  coating  of  enamel.  In  this  way 
the  purchaser  is  assured  of  a  sturdy,  rigid  fixture. 

Following  is  the  test  for  acid-resisting  enamel  as  provided  in 
the  Commercial  Standards  for  sanitary  cast-iron  enameled  ware: 
“A  freshly  cut  half  of  a  normally  ripe  lemon  shall  be  applied  to  a 
cleaned  area  of  the  enameled  ware,  and  after  twenty-four  hours 
at  room  temperature  the  lemon  shall  be  removed  and  the  surface 
washed  with  water  and  wiped  dry.  No  effect  on  the  enamel  shall 
be  visible  upon  careful  inspection.” 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  there  was  no  general  uniformity  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  the  bathtubs.  Today  staple  bathtubs  are 
made  in  four  sizes,  namely  four  and  one-half,  five,  five  and  one- 
half,  and  six  feet  long.  All  enameled  cast-iron  lavatories  and 
vitreous-china  lavatories  are  thirty-one  inches  from  the  floor  to 
the  rim  of  the  fixture.  Faucet  and  waste  punchings  of  all  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures  have  been  standardized  to  afford  maximum  utility 
and  sanitation. 

Water-closet  seats  have  been  standardized  by  the  manufacturers 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  They 
may  be  closed  all  the  way  around,  open  in  front,  or  open  in  front 
and  rear.  They  may  be  varnished,  spray-finished,  sheet-covered 
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(a  sheet  of  pyroxylin  is  applied  to  the  wood),  of  hard  rubber  or 
molded  composition.  In  order  that  you  may  know  what  kind  you 
are  buying,  the  manufacturers  attach  to  each  seat  a  gummed  label 
stating:  “This  varnished  (sprayed,  sheet-covered,  etc.)  seat  is 
guaranteed  to  conform  to  the  United  States  Commercial  Stand¬ 
ard  . ” 

INSPECTION  OF  THE  PIPING 

The  basis  of  all  plumbing  is  piping.  No  modernization  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a  careful  inspection  of  the  piping.  Plumbing  fixtures, 
no  matter  how  glamorous  or  colorful  they  may  be,  can  perform 
their  function  only  if  the  piping  behind  the  walls,  in  the  pipe 
shafts,  and  in  the  basement  is  made  of  good  materials  correctly 
designed  and  installed. 

The  piping  system  of  a  building  may  be  compared  to  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  human  body.  It  is  invisible,  it  does  its  work 
quietly  and  efficiently,  yet  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  occupants  of  a  building. 

The  inspection  of  the  piping  in  an  apartment  building  should 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  master  plumber  —  a 
plumbing  expert  who  knows  what  conditions  create  potential  haz¬ 
ards  to  health  and  property.  In  making  such  an  inspection,  the 
experienced  master  plumber  will  take  particular  care  in  the  check¬ 
ing  of  the  piping  in  places  where  conditions  are  particularly  severe, 
as,  for  instance,  elevator  shafts  where  pipes  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  and  boiler  rooms  where  stresses  of  high  temperature 
prevail. 

In  some  buildings  the  life  of  piping  is  shortened  by  vibration, 
by  chemicals,  by  condensation,  by  electrolysis,  and  by  alternation 
of  temperatures  over  short  periods.  In  many  buildings  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  piping  by  the  installation  of  pipe  of  larger  diam¬ 
eter  is  advisable.  This  is  particularly  true  of  pipe  lines  leading  to 
bathrooms  where  a  heavy  use  of  cold  water  may  starve  the  cold- 
water  lines,  with  the  result  that  shower  bathers  run  the  risk  of 
being  scalded.  If  added  pressure  as  well  as  an  increased  volume 
is  needed,  pressure  tanks  should  be  installed. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  diameter  of  pipe  changes  with 
use.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regions  where  the  water  is  hard 
and  where  lime  deposits  form  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  thus  re- 
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ducing  its  diameter.  The  function  of  the  water-supply  piping  is 
to  provide  an  adequate  flow  of  water  at  every  fixture  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions,  and  nothing  is  more  annoying  to  tenants 
than  a  mere  dribble  of  water  from  the  faucets  on  the  second  floor 
when  the  fixtures  on  the  first  floor  are  in  use.  From  each  lavatory 
faucet  the  rate  of  flow  should  be  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
gallons  per  minute.  The  tub  and  shower  supply  should  provide 
a  flow  of  at  least  ten  gallons  per  minute. 

As  important  as  the  piping  are  the  valves  and  fittings.  A  peri¬ 
odical  inspection  of  the  valves  will  often  disclose  conditions  which, 
if  remedied  in  time,  will  save  money  and  prevent  inconvenience 
to  tenants.  Valves  which  stick  due  to  corrosion  should  be  replaced. 
It  is  important  to  use  valves  of  good  quality.  The  use  of  inferior 
valves  which  have  to  be  replaced  periodically  does  not  offer  a 
real  economy. 

THE  HEALTH  ANGLE 

In  conclusion,  the  suggestion  is  offered  that  the  plumbing  system 
of  a  building  should  be  considered  as  a  unit,  with  each  part  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  proper  operation  of  other  parts.  Thus  water-supply 
lines  and  waste  and  soil  lines  must  be  tight  and  must  be  adequate 
if  the  handsome  new  plumbing  fixtures  are  to  give  the  service  that 
is  built  into  them. 

An  inadequate  supply  of  water  at  the  faucets  is  not  merely 
an  annoyance;  it  may  be  a  definite  menace  to  health.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  negative  pressure  in  the  supply  lines  may  permit 
siphonage  of  polluted  water  through  a  cross-connection  or  an  im¬ 
properly  designed  fixture  or  unprotected  submerged  inlet,  causing 
pollution  of  the  pure  water  with  sewage. 

In  view  of  the  many  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  design  and  installation  of  the  water-supply  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  building,  only  thoroughly  qualified  plumbing  contractors 
should  be  engaged  for  this  work.  The  proper  design,  location,  and 
installation  of  water-supply  piping  and  connections  require  a  pe¬ 
culiar  knowledge  of  the  flow  of  liquids,  action  of  siphons,  and 
understanding  of  the  dangers  of  bacterial  infection.  The  plumber 
is  the  only  craftsman  who  possesses,  or  is  required  by  law  to 
possess,  such  knowledge. 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  render  consultation  service  on  the  proper  improvement 
of  a  site.  Builders  and  investors  seek  the  advice  of  property  man¬ 
agers  on  the  proper  types  of  buildings  to  be  erected  and  consult 
with  architects  on  such  details  as  room  sizes,  layouts,  composition, 
and  facilities.  Commercial  and  industrial  architects  seek  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  real  estate  men  on  the  proper  location  for  a  proposed  enter¬ 
prise.  These  services  are  a  part  of  the  management  job,  and  the 
management  expert  must  be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  competent  opinions. 

The  highest  and  best  use  of  the  site  may  be  defined  as  that  use 
or  improvement  of  a  site  which  produces  the  greatest  net  return 
over  a  given  period  of  time.  This  definition  is  consistent  with  most 
academic  theories  of  value  and,  as  applied  to  real  estate,  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  definitions  accepted  by  recognized  appraisers.^  As 
use  or  productivity  of  a  commodity,  whether  it  be  consumers’  goods 
or  durable  goods,  has  its  value  measured  by  its  benefits  to  society, 
so  the  value  of  real  estate  is  measured  by  the  future  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  its  ownership  or  possession. 

The  highest  net  return  is  measured  from  the  present  and  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  future.  This  measurement  is  based  upon  factors 
which  are  analyzed  in  making  a  valuation  estimation.  Predictions 
are  the  basis  for  estimations,  and  from  predictions  and  their  accu¬ 
racy  are  derived  opinions  of  value.  As  defined  above,  the  value  of 
real  estate  is  derived  from  the  future  benefits  arising  from  the 
ownership  or  possession  of  property.  These  benefits  in  our  form  of 
economy  are  the  sum  of  monetary  returns  which  are  obtained  from 
property  over  a  given  period  of  time.  Whether  the  property  be  of 
residential  or  investment  character,  the  approach  to  the  value  esti¬ 
mate  is  the  same,  and  the  measure  of  amenities  may  be  reduced  to 
a  monetary  calculation. 

The  procedure  in  selecting  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  site  is 
based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  possible  future  benefits  which  may 

'Appraisal  Terminology  (2nd  ed. ;  Chicago:  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers, 
1938).  p.  39. 
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arise  from  improvement  of  the  property.  The  methods  of  selection 
and  the  approaches  to  data  gathering  are  closely  analogous  to  valu¬ 
ation  procedure. 

MANAGEMENT  PLAYS  IMPORTANT  PART 

Management  data  contain  much  of  the  information  required  in 
making  valuations  of  income  real  estate.  The  accuracy  of  rental 
estimates,  operating  expenses,  tax  estimates,  and  vacancy  ratios 
result  in  either  accurate  or  inaccurate  value  estimates.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  procedure  which  valuation  methods  use  gives  results  which 
are  mathematical  and  subject  only  to  judgment  change.  As  a  pure 
science,  mathematics  renders  its  contribution  to  procedures  which 
become  as  scientific  as  the  accuracy  of  the  data  accumulated.  These 
data  are  available  in  the  management  department  since  in  its  files 
are  data  pertaining  to  incomes,  expenses,  taxes,  and  other  operat¬ 
ing  information.  To  the  manager  of  property  must  come  the  ap¬ 
praiser,  because  from  him  only  can  he  obtain  accurate  operating 
statements  on  existing  properties. 

The  property  manager  has  much  valuable  experience  when  infor¬ 
mation  is  necessary  to  make  predictions  and  estimations  on  pro¬ 
posed  projects.  His  knowledge  of  rental  needs,  location  desirability, 
tenant  requirements,  space  utility,  and  conveniences  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  In  testing  the  public  pulse  and  advising  on  the  proper  struc¬ 
ture  for  a  site  the  property  manager’s  judgment  should  always 
carry  great  weight. 

SELECTION  ABSTRACT  PROCESS 

In  the  selection  of  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  site  the  problem 
of  selection  is  in  the  abstract.  Since  the  future  is  uncertain  and 
unpredictable,  the  estimation  is  a  process  of  elimination  until  the 
factors  concerned  in  the  analysis  are  fully  weighted  and  the  non- 
essentials  discarded.  The  process  of  elimination  is  analogous  to  the 
substitution  theory  since  data  obtained  on  existing  structures  are 
used  in  predicting  the  proper  improvement  of  a  site.  Data  on  exist¬ 
ing  properties  are  realistic  and  their  use  in  predictions  is  sound 
procedure.  This  makes  the  management  agent  an  indispensable 
party. 

In  estimating  in  the  abstract  there  are  three  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations,  as  follows: 
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1.  The  economic  and  social  habits  of  the  people. 

2.  The  creation  of  value  through  use. 

3.  The  survey  requirements  in  the  process  of  analysis. 

It  is  natural  for  people  to  group  together,  and  people  of  like 
characteristics  engage  in  activities  which  attract  them  to  one  an¬ 
other.  In  this  grouping  we  have  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
nations.  Within  cities  the  same  reasons  for  grouping  are  present, 
and  neighborhoods  therefore  become  established.  Locations  in 
neighborhoods  possess  characteristics  which  create  value,  and  uses 
emerge  according  to  the  presence  of  various  influences  on  value. 
Value  characteristics  are  traceable  to  activities  which  cause  people 
to  group  together,  and  these  activities  have  their  foundation  in  the 
social  and  economic  movements  of  people. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  FORCES  ARE  FACTORS 

There  are  counter  economic  and  social  forces  constantly  at  work 
which  affect  locations.  Some  forces  cause  increasing  value  and 
some  destroy  value.  In  certain  cases,  as  rapidly  as  neighborhoods 
are  created,  deteriorating  influences  set  in  to  destroy  them.  In 
these  forces  we  have  the  cause  of  shifting  populations,  and  in  shift¬ 
ing  populations  we  have  the  principal  cause  for  changing  values  in 
locations  and  sites.  The  forces  which  cause  the  creation  and  de¬ 
struction  of  neighborhoods  are  deeply  rooted  in  human  character¬ 
istics,  and  as  we  consider  these  forces  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  city  changes  are  accumulations  of  individual  thoughts  and 
actions  which  have  crystallized  into  mass  movements. 

The  cause  of  individual  movement  is  either  economic  or  social. 
Shifting  employment  brings  about  change  of  residence.  A  change 
in  social  status  or  desire  to  be  near  a  particular  social  activity  will 
cause  movements  of  people. 

That  mass  movements  of  people  are  due  to  some  great  motivating 
force  is  shown  in  the  pages  of  the  histories  of  every  nation. 
Emigration  from  country  to  country  is  founded  on  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  which  spring  from  man’s  desire  to  create  and  live  his 
own  existence.  Colonization  of  the  western  hemisphere  by  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  is  the  most  striking  example  of  social  and  economic 
causes  for  the  shifting  of  population.  Mass  movements  of  this  type 
have  sprung  from  the  individual  thoughts  of  leaders  possessing  the 
ability  to  influence  people.  The  same  thoughts  move  people  in 
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cities  and  are  traceable  in  an  analysis  of  the  uses  for  real  estate. 

People  are  social  creatures  who  group  together  for  self-protec¬ 
tion  and  self-preservation.  In  pioneer  days  the  outposts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  centers  of  population  which  were  founded  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection.  As  danger  of  invasion  passed  away  the  social  and  trading 
activities  continued.  The  same  movements  occur  within  cities.  The 
social  and  commercial  habits  of  the  people  cause  them  to  group 
together.  Races,  creeds,  and  nationalities  have  grouped  together 
for  the  social  advantages  that  are  offered.  Immigrants  have  sought 
to  live  near  people  of  their  own  country.  Habits,  religion,  and 
customs  have  bound  them  together  and  lightened  the  otherwise  cold 
contact  with  a  new  world.  Industries  have  brought  people  close  to 
their  work  although  modern  means  of  transportation  have  made 
this  of  lesser  import. 

The  early  commercial  centers  were  close  to  the  banks  of  rivers. 
These  were  highways  of  commerce,  and  trading  centered  at  the 
nearest  point  of  contact  with  the  land.  Trails  and  roads  met  and 
crossed,  and  trading  posts  were  established  at  such  meeting  points. 
Thus  the  natural  transfer  points  became  the  trading  posts,  and 
towns  and  cities  grew  as  commerce  grew. 

City  growth  has  received  its  greatest  impetus  from  the  growth 
of  industrial  activities.  The  mass  concentration  of  people  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  concentration  and  is  augmented  as  the  agricultural  life  of 
the  people  becomes  mechanized  and  releases  man  power  for  other 
pursuits.  As  industries  grow,  cities  grow;  and  with  the  growth  of 
cities  particular  areas  adapt  themselves  through  natural  advan¬ 
tages  to  their  highest  and  best  use. 

A  city  is  often  thought  of  as  a  group  of  small  villages  or  towns. 
This  is  true  since  all  large  cities  have  distinct  neighborhoods  which 
possess  individual  characteristics.  Churches,  schools,  parks,  play¬ 
grounds,  commerce,  industry,  customs,  and  language  define  the 
boundaries  of  neighborhoods.  These  factors  are  the  sum  total  of 
the  social  and  industrial  life  of  a  community.  As  one  passes  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood  these  conditions  are  apparent. 
Natural  boundaries  sometimes  assist  in  the  creation  of  these 
neighborhoods,  but  their  characteristics  have  foundation  in  the  em¬ 
ployment,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people.  Thus  the  social  and 
commercial  activities  of  people  have  great  bearing  on  the  analysis 
of  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  site. 
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MUST  UNDERSTAND  VALUATION  PRINCIPLES 

An  understanding  of  valuation  principles  and  the  factors  which 
give  value  to  real  estate  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
proper  use  for  real  estate.  The  accepted  valuation  definition  speaks 
of  “future  benefits  which  arise  from  ownership.”  Reduced  to  the 
workaday  definition,  we  have  the  estimation  of  “income  streams” 
arising  from  monetary  returns.  These  income  streams  are  net  re¬ 
turns  arising  from  the  “right  to  receive,”  created  by  legal  pos¬ 
session  of  property.  The  object  of  the  analysis  is  therefore  the 
prediction  of  future  benefits  in  the  form  of  income  streams.  In  an 
investment  property  the  prediction  is  in  the  form  of  the  highest 
net  monetary  return,  and  in  residential  property  it  measures  the 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  benefits  to  the  owner. 

In  the  analysis  of  property,  with  the  object  of  predicting  for  the 
owner  the  highest  possible  net  return,  we  have  the  analysis  of  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  site.  The  process  is  analogous  to  pre¬ 
dicting  land  value  or  valuing  land  as  of  a  fixed  date  improved  to  its 
highest  and  best  use. 

A  prediction  to  be  valuable  must  be  supported  by  data  which  are 
authoritative.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  of  the  data  must  be  rea¬ 
sonably  sound  and  scientific.  In  this  regard  management  data  offer 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  their  completeness  and  accuracy  are  of 
major  importance.  Records  of  management  experience  have  proven 
their  value  for  purposes  other  than  mere  records  of  performance. 
They  are  the  foundation  for  valuation  estimates.  As  valuation 
methods  become  more  mathematical  we  must  study  those  factors 
which  are  subject  to  mathematical  computation.  In  the  appraisal 
process  net  returns  are  a  simple  mathematical  computation  of  de¬ 
ducting  expenditures  from  gross  returns.  From  an  economic  view¬ 
point  net  returns  bear  a  direct  relation  between  income  received 
and  service  rendered.  The  income  of  people  is  the  measure  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  Rents,  housing,  or  purchases  of  any  nature  may  be 
judged  therefrom. 

INCOME  ANALYSIS 

An  analysis  of  the  income  of  people  therefore  ascertains  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  support  a  particular  project.  A  high  bracket 
of  income  can  support  the  more  expensive  purchases,  and  from  the 
various  grades  or  brackets  of  income  are  deduced  their  particular 
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bracket  of  purchases.  The  reliability  of  the  income,  as  well  as  the 
measure  of  the  ability  to  pay,  is  a  part  of  the  analysis. 

Net  returns  are  reducible  to  monetary  and  amenity  character¬ 
istics.  In  the  investment  field — industrial,  commercial,  or  multi¬ 
family  residential — we  have  monetary  consideration  as  our  only 
consideration.  In  the  single-family  residential  field  we  have  the 
amenity  consideration.  These  value  approaches  have  fundamental 
elements  that  govern  the  highest  and  best  use  of  a  site  and  should 
be  employed  in  such  estimates. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 

The  survey  of  a  site  for  its  highest  and  best  use  must  include  an 
analysis  of  the  following: 

1.  Existing  buildings. 

2.  Character  of  people. 

3.  Income  of  people. 

4.  Neighborhood  stability. 

5.  Neighborhood  trend. 

6.  Zoning  of  site. 

7.  Zoning  of  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

8.  Character  of  use  contemplated. 

9.  Competition  of  same  use. 

10.  Cost  of  project  in  relation  to  net  return. 

11.  Rental  predicted. 

12.  Future  economic  life  of  property. 

13.  Density  of  population. 

14.  Prediction  of  density  of  population. 

15.  Contemplated  municipal  improvements. 

Existing  buildings  are  direct  competitors  of  a  new  structure. 
T’'eir  existence  will  more  or  less  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  new  project.  The  need  for  a  like  or  better  structure  can  be 
judged  by  the  success  of  comparable  properties  in  the  area  under 
surveillance.  If  no  competition  exists  in  the  neighborhood  directly 
under  survey,  comparable  neighborhoods  must  be  the  guide. 

The  character  of  people  is  an  important  influence  on  the  type, 
style,  and  design  of  the  property  to  be  erected.  Architectural  char¬ 
acteristics  are  a  direct  reflection  of  architectural  appeal  to  a  people. 
The  success  or  failure  of  many  buildings  is  due  to  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  which  may  or  may  not  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  city.  Races  and  nationalities  have  their  architectural 
motifs.  A  neighborhood  which  does  not  reflect  the  tastes  of  its 
inhabitants  loses  attractiveness  and  fails  in  fullest  development. 

The  income  of  a  people  is  the  guide  to  their  purchasing  power. 
Whether  commercial  or  residential,  a  property  must  reflect  a  grade 
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or  means  of  income.  Overdevelopment  and  underdevelopment  occur 
from  the  failure  to  consider  this  factor.  A  structure  which  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  cannot  support  is  an  overimprovement  of  a  site. 

Neighborhood  stability  is  at  its  peak  during  those  years  when 
population  is  increasing  or  has  reached  its  greatest  density.  While 
an  area  is  developing,  a  prediction  of  the  possible  peak  enters  into 
the  analysis  of  the  highest  and  best  use  of  a  site.  The  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  people  create  demands  for  servicing,  and  the 
various  parcels  of  property  will  fit  into  the  pattern  of  use  accord¬ 
ing  to  location.  As  a  neighborhood  reaches  maturity  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  analysis  may  be  scored. 

TIMING  PLAYS  LEADING  PART 

As  neighborhoods  grow  the  trend  must  be  watched  so  that  the 
timing  of  a  development  is  proper.  A  growing  neighborhood  finds 
various  uses  for  properties,  whereas  a  neighborhood  which  is  fall¬ 
ing  in  population  has  a  declining  need  for  facilities.  The  greatest 
success  for  the  project  is  attained  by  proper  timing  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Modern  cities  have  zoning  laws  which  govern  the  use  of  the  land. 
This  creates  a  restriction  of  use,  and  generally  the  use  is  governed 
by  the  opinion  of  its  best  use.  The  conversion  of  commercial  to 
residential  sites,  and  vice  versa,  is  the  reflection  of  neighborhood 
trends.  These  are  matters  of  law,  and  the  assignment  of  land  for 
use  by  city  councils  and  zoning  committees  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  country.  Zoning  must  be  watched  carefully,  and  building  and 
zoning  ordinances  are  an  excellent  guide  to  the  selection  of  property 
for  its  highest  and  best  use. 

The  zoning  of  a  site  may  be  at  times  a  reflection  of  a  specific 
highest  and  best  use.  This  is  often  the  case  in  zoning  for  commer¬ 
cial  use.  Provision  for  gasoline  filling  stations  is  a  common  example 
of  rezoning.  This  takes  care  of  a  neighborhood  need  and  illustrates 
a  change  of  use  to  the  highest  and  best  use. 

A  single  use  may  in  itself  create  a  highest  and  best  use.  The 
selection  of  a  site  for  a  department  store,  a  branch  store,  or  some 
special  commercial  use  may  be  the  highest  and  best  use  of  a  site, 
but  this  is  so  from  the  fact  of  selection  rather  than  its  location  by 
comparison  with  like  properties.  The  special  use  may  not  and 
usually  does  not  make  adjacent  properties  available  for  the  same 
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use,  nor  does  their  value  become  commensurate  with  the  site 
improved. 

However,  where  a  site  is  used  in  competition  with  other  sites 
they  all  become  available  for  use  for  the  selected  enterprise.  The 
characteristics  and  competitive  prices  of  all  suitable  sites  then  will 
determine  selections  for  various  uses  which  merge  into  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  all. 

NET  RETURN  IS  GOVERNING  FACTOR 

As  noted  before,  the  net  return  is  the  governing  factor  as  to 
whether  an  improvement  has  been  selected  as  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  a  site.  The  prediction  of  the  gross  rental  is  also  important 
as  it  will  govern  the  net  return.  The  operating  cost  of  various  types 
of  structures  will  affect  the  net  return  and  finally  govern  the  high¬ 
est  and  best  use  of  a  site. 

The  project  must  reflect  the  highest  and  best  use  in  relation  to 
cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  final  net  return.  A  structure 
which  has  proven  too  costly  will  destroy  the  value  attributable  to 
either  land  or  building,  and  an  improvement  which  does  not  throw 
off  the  most  return  from  the  use  of  the  land  is  not  improved  to  its 
highest  and  best  use.  The  proper  cost  is  therefore  the  cost  which 
produces  the  most  from  the  standpoint  of  suitability  to  the  site  and 
the  return  of  the  greatest  amount  of  money  or  amenities  from  the 
land  and  building  as  a  unit. 

The  economic  life  of  a  property  is  the  period  of  its  productivity. 
A  structure  has  value  so  long  as  it  is  returning  a  net  return  on  the 
comparable  value  of  the  land.  A  property  has  passed  its  greatest 
usefulness  when  the  net  return  is  not  the  highest  net  return.  In 
considering  the  wisdom  of  wrecking  an  existing  structure,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  income  from  the  new  structure  must 
absorb  the  value  of  the  existing  building  plus  the  value  of  the  new 
improvements. 

POPULATION  PREDICTIONS 

As  the  density  of  population  and  concentration  of  people  make 
trading  centers  more  valuable,  the  highest  and  best  use  of  a  site 
will  be  governed  by  the  number  of  people  to  be  served  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  restriction  of  population  concentration  due  to  zoning 
for  single-family  residential  use  or  multifamily  use  is  a  factor 
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which  governs  the  density  of  population  in  an  area.  To  improve  a 
site  with  an  overimprovement  when  zoning  obviously  has  restricted 
the  development  of  the  surrounding  area  is  an  avoidable  error. 
Population  density  will  be  governed  more  and  more  as  zoning  laws 
are  passed  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  prediction  of  population  trends  is  a  governing  factor  in  pre¬ 
diction  of  highest  and  best  use  of  a  site.  What  at  this  time  may  be 
a  suitable  structure  may  not  be  one  in  a  few  years  due  to  either 
increasing  or  decreasing  population.  An  analysis  of  the  census 
records  will  reveal  trends. 

Municipal  improvements  will  create  new  uses  for  sites.  The 
construction  of  through  streets,  high-speed  highways,  and  public 
and  civic  buildings  exemplifies  this  tendency. 

DIVISIONS  OF  LAND  USES 

Land  as  such  has  no  value.  Only  through  the  use  of  it  by  the 
creative  genius  of  man  has  there  arisen  “value.”  In  primitive  days 
land  was  owned  by  no  one.  The  use  of  it  was  limited  only  by  the 
restrictions  which  roving  tribes  cared  to  place  on  their  own  wan¬ 
derings.  With  increasing  population,  man  centered  his  activities  in 
certain  areas.  Thus  the  desire  for  “ownership”  seized  him,  and  use 
became  a  factor  in  value. 

The  use  of  land  may  be  divided  into  five  categories :  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial,  residential,  and  extractive.  Each  category 
is  distinct  and  has  the  quality  of  best  use. 

The  use  of  agricultural  land  is  varied.  Dairy,  grain,  cattle,  and 
special  crops  are  divisions,  each  of  which  is  suitable  according  to 
climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Commerce  centers  are  formed  through  trading  activities.  Bank¬ 
ing  centers,  distributing  centers,  central  offices  of  corporations, 
educational  centers,  businesses  caring  for  the  needs  of  the  people — 
such  as  clothing,  meat,  grocery,  drugs,  and  amusements — are  com¬ 
bined  to  create  commercial  activity  and  need  for  strategic  sites. 

Industries  are  created  through  (1)  the  location  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  (2)  the  placement  of  industry  at  the  place  of  production. 
Industrial  enterprises  are  established  and  developed  from  these 
two  fundamentals.  New  industries  are  now  “placed”  more  than 
formerly,  and  greater  thought  is  given  to  their  location.  Sites  in 
this  respect  are  “made.” 
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Residential  properties  are  the  creation  of  the  individual.  Favor¬ 
able  locations  from  a  residential  standpoint  afford  clean  air,  public 
conveniences,  attractive  natural  surroundings,  acceptable  social 
status  of  the  neighborhood,  and  desirable  restrictions.  The  analysis 
of  residential  property  is  the  study  of  social  life.  People  live  in 
neighborhoods  from  necessity  and  desire.  Necessity  is  always  eco¬ 
nomic  and  desire  is  always  social.  The  attractiveness  of  a  location 
is  either  natural  or  developed.  In  developed  locations,  restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  land  and  its  use  in  order  thereby  to  create  and 
safeguard  desirability. 

Extractive  use  refers  to  mining,  fishing,  oil  production,  and  their 
allied  activities  which  extract  from  Nature  her  bounty.  The  best 
site  is  therefore  the  place  which  affords  the  greatest  source  of  net 
revenue.  Considerations  such  as  the  amount  of  raw  materials, 
labor,  ease  of  extraction,  and  transportation  to  markets  enter  into 
the  computation  of  the  net  return.  The  value  of  an  extractive  site, 
therefore,  is  not  governed  entirely  by  the  plentitude  of  the  raw 
materials  but  by  the  marketing  facilities  as  well. 

The  highest  and  best  use  of  a  site  for  any  of  the  above  purposes 
is  judged  by  the  highest  net  return.  The  factors  of  management, 
machinery,  and  capital  are  considerations  in  “going  concerns”  but 
are  not  considerations  of  real  estate  valuation. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  FACTORS 

In  the  selection  of  a  site  there  are  natural  and  controllable  fac¬ 
tors  to  consider.  Of  first  consideration,  of  course,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  use.  A  location  fits  a  need,  and  the  need  will  govern  the 
selection  of  the  site.  Among  the  natural  and  topographical  con¬ 
siderations  are  rivers,  harbors,  soil,  hills,  mountains,  prairies, 
natural  adaptabilities  of  use  of  an  area  to  a  need,  and  the  source 
of  raw  material. 

The  controllable  considerations  are  primarily  transportation  and 
the  character  of  the  people.  Railroads,  highways  (improved  and 
unimproved),  canals,  airports,  and  the  presence  of  other  businesses 
are  considerations  which  make  a  site  attractive  or  unattractive  for 
the  contemplated  use.  The  placing  of  a  commercial  center  or  indus¬ 
try  is  often  a  personal  consideration  instead  of  a  logical,  analyzed 
selection.  The  sheer  power,  ability,  or  financial  strength  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  group,  or  corporation  may  make  a  site.  The  labor  market 
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is  a  controllable  factor  which  is  immensely  important.  To  place 
industry  beyond  the  sphere  of  labor  supply  is  sheer  folly. 

Examples  of  misplaced  improvements,  ill-conceived  developments, 
and  overimprovements  are  numerous.  A  subdivision  in  the  country, 
miles  from  conveniences,  is  an  example  of  such  misplaced  effort. 
Actually  the  highest  and  best  use  of  such  a  site  is  a  farm.  Instead, 
sidewalks  worn  and  torn  by  the  weather,  street  lights  at  all  angles, 
sewers  and  water  installed  and  unused  bear  mute  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  predicting  the  future  is  hazardous  and  loss  of  investment 
is  the  price  of  faulty  judgment. 

A  gasoline  station  at  a  crossroad  of  two  main  highways  is  a 
higher  and  better  use  than  a  cornfield.  A  gas  station  at  the  entrance 
to  a  residential  district  illustrates  a  local  service  using  a  site  most 
profitably.  A  commercial  hotel  in  the  central  business  district  of  a 
city  is  a  proper  use  of  a  site.  The  same  building  in  the  residential 
district  must  be  adapted  to  residential  use.  A  department  store  off 
the  main  road,  requiring  excessive  advertising  to  “pull”  the  trade, 
is  an  improper  use  of  a  site,  and  the  same  building  on  the  main 
commercial  street  is  a  suitable  and  proper  improvement. 

The  property  manager  must  use  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  his 
entire  experience  in  rendering  opinions  on  the  suitability  of  a  site 
for  a  proposed  use,  and  the  matter  contained  in  this  article  is 
meager  in  comparison  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  render  an 
opinion.  Property  managers  are  urged  to  study  further  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  site  location  and  appraisal  practice,  as  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  is  necessary.  Great  errors  can  be  committed  through 
failure  to  follow  fundamental  principles.  Consultation  with  prop¬ 
erty  managers  on  site  selection  is  becoming  prevalent,  and  property 
managers  should  equip  themselves  with  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  perform  the  assignment  with  intelligence. 
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EMPLdVEE  mSTRDCTION  MIIIUIIS 

•  David  L.  Keith 

How  can  I  meet  the  stiff  com¬ 
petition  of  today  without  spending  much  money?”  one  building 
manager  asked  another.  The  prompt  reply  was,  “Improve  your 
service.”  This  sounds  simple,  yet  the  same  care  must  be  taken  in 
planning  an  improvement  in  service  as  would  be  taken  in  setting 
up  an  extensive  remodeling  program. 

Part  of  any  plan  for  improving  service  should  be  written  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  employees  which  explain  their  duties  and  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Every  manager  who  has  used  standard  employee-practice 
manuals  can  think  of  dozens  of  reasons  for  their  use,  but  we  shall 
list  here  only  a  few. 

The  new  employee  benefits  particularly  from  an  instruction  man¬ 
ual.  He  finds  it  much  easier  to  learn  his  routine  quickly  if  he  has 
written  instructions  that  he  can  refer  to  easily  when  a  problem 
arises.  His  ability  to  remember  a  long  list  of  “do’s”  and  “don’ts” 
is  limited.  He  is  probably  too  proud  to  want  to  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  more  than  once.  As  a  result,  he  may  do  things  wrong  for  the 
first  couple  of  months,  whereas  written  instructions  would  have  cut 
this  period  to  a  negligible  minimum. 

The  manager  benefits  because  he  is  able  to  place  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  mistakes  upon  the  employee.  No  longer  does  he  hear  the 
old  refrains,  “I  didn’t  know  that  was  against  the  rules”  and  “No¬ 
body  told  me  I  should  do  that.”  His  own  time  or  that  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  immediate  superior  is  saved  because  lengthy  lectures  need 
not  be  delivered  to  new  employees.  A  few  words  of  welcome,  the 
handing  of  the  manual  to  the  employee,  and  actual  work  can  be¬ 
gin.  Written  instructions  will  also  serve  as  a  check  on  the  man¬ 
ager.  Wrong  practices  become  more  apparent  on  paper;  things 
formerly  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  employee  are  easily 
seen  in  their  true  importance  and  accorded  attention. 

To  the  management  company  or  building  chain,  standard  em¬ 
ployee  manuals  are  a  blessing.  This  is  the  easiest  method  of  assur¬ 
ing  that  tenants  or  guests  will  receive  the  same  service  in  every 
building  managed  by  the  company  or  owned  or  leased  by  the  chain. 
How  much  simpler  it  is  to  send  out  a  few  printed  manuals  to  the 
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individual  managers  than  to  send  an  expensive  personnel  man  to 
each  building  for  a  few  months  each  year.  The  manuals  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  replacing  the  personnel  man  but  merely  as 
supplementing  his  work. 

There  is  no  standard  method  of  using  the  employee  manuals. 
Some  managers  give  them  to  the  employees  to  keep ;  others  merely 
give  them  to  new  employees,  to  be  returned  after  a  short  time ;  still 
others  require  the  employees  to  read  the  manuals  at  designated  in¬ 
tervals,  thus  assuring  the  management  that  the  instructions  are 
receiving  proper  attention.  Probably  the  most  common  practice 
is  to  give  them  to  the  employees  to  keep.  This  method  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages: 

1.  The  employee  has  the  manual  at  all  times  for  ready  reference 
as  well  as  during  the  learning  period. 

2.  The  manager  or  personnel  director  is  spared  the  trouble  of 
checking  up  on  the  length  of  time  each  employee  has  had  the 
manual,  who  has  not  seen  the  manual  that  month,  and  other 
detail  necessary  with  the  two  other  methods  described  above. 

3.  No  employee  can  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
have  a  manual  long  enough  to  learn  the  rules  and  regulations 
thoroughly. 

4.  In  discussing  the  service  with  employees,  the  manager  or  de¬ 
partment  head  can  refer  to  pages  and  paragraphs  which  can 
be  looked  up  afterward  by  the  employees. 

In  preparing  standard  employee-practice  manuals  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  rules  which,  if  followed,  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  compila¬ 
tion.  The  most  important  ones  are  listed  below. 

1.  The  person  who  writes  the  manual  covering  certain  work 
should  be  familiar  with  that  particular  job.  Often  employees 
in  that  department  can  offer  many  helpful  suggestions.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  writer  will 
result  in  lack  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

2.  A  foreword  to  each  manual  should  explain  the  place  of  the 
employee  in  the  scheme  of  things.  This  is  an  excellent  place 
to  make  each  employee  understand  the  true  importance  of  his 
or  her  job.  Employees  who  feel  that  their  employers  know 
that  their  jobs  are  important  are  more  likely  to  do  their  work 
well. 

3.  The  rules  should  be  explained.  This  practice  eliminates  ques- 
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tions  in  the  employee’s  mind,  doubly  impresses  the  rules  upon 
his  memory,  and  justifies  their  existence.  This  has  not  been 
a  common  rule  in  writing  manuals  in  the  past ;  nevertheless, 
its  practice  will  result  in  more  understanding  and  co-oper¬ 
ative  employees. 

4.  Do  not  cover  too  many  petty  points,  or  the  important  ones 
will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

5.  Do  not  express  any  doubt  upon  your  part  that  the  employee 
will  do  his  job  well.  Tell  him  that  you  know  he  will  be  effi¬ 
cient,  and  he  will  exceed  himself  in  trying  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  were  right. 

6.  To  get  the  best  results,  use  firm  attitudes  seldom.  Their  very 
scarcity  will  make  them  more  effective. 

7.  Explain  rather  than  command.  A  few  words  of  explanation 
will  achieve  better  co-operation  than  commands. 

8.  Do  not  state  that  an  employee  “must”  follow  some  rule  “ex¬ 
plicitly,”  or  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  show  up  loopholes 
by  going  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  he  can  without 
actually  disobeying. 

9.  Hold  to  a  minimum  the  building’s  financial  gain.  Rather, 
stress  the  desire  of  the  management  to  help  its  employees 
become  more  valuable.  Employees  who  have  been  at  the 
building  for  only  a  short  time  have  little  interest  in  whether 
the  building  loses  money  or  not.  They  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  there  is  in  it  for  them. 

10.  Impress  upon  the  employees  the  correct  attitude  towards  ten¬ 
ants  or  guests.  Do  not  in  any  way  indicate  that  guests  are 
ogres,  high  hats,  or  are  better  or  worse  than  the  employees 
themselves.  Creating  the  wrong  attitude  towards  the  guests 
will  result  in  poor  service. 

The  following  examples  of  employee  manuals  used  by  the  man¬ 
agement  company  with  which  the  writer  is  associated  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  anyone  desirous  of  creating  manuals  for  his  building. 
They  were  written  primarily  for  hotel  employees  but  may  be 
adapted  to  other  types  of  property.  The  general  manual  is  given 
to  all  employees  in  all  departments  and  does  away  with  much  repe¬ 
tition  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Following  this  is  an 
example  of  a  manual  for  a  specific  job.  These  manuals  are  not 
reproduced  in  their  entirety;  certain  parts  have  been  omitted 
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which  the  writer  felt  were  either  superfluous  or  applicable  only 
to  the  particular  company. 

GENERAL  EMPLOYEE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
I.  THE  GUEST 

To  satisfy  our  guests  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  management 
and  employees  alike.  Each  of  us  must  realize  that  it  is  the  guests 
who  make  our  jobs  possible  —  and  that  steady  patronage  makes 
these  jobs  secure. 

By  following  the  prescribed  rules  for  the  conduct  of  employees 
you  will  find  it  easier  to  be  effective  and  valuable  to  your  property. 

1.  Every  guest  is  to  be  treated  with  utmost  courtesy  and  helpful¬ 
ness.  Service  is  measured  not  by  how  much  is  given  to  the 
guest  who  tips  but  how  much  is  provided  to  the  one  who 
does  not. 

2.  A  pleasant  business  attitude  should  be  developed  toivards  the 
guest.  Personal  problems  of  either  the  guest  or  employee 
should  never  be  discussed,  even  when  the  guest  seems  to  desire 
it.  Tactful  discouragement  will  save  the  employee  and  guest 
from  possible  future  embarrassment  and  trouble  due  to  unwise 
intimacy.  However,  a  totally  indifferent  or  curt  attitude  will 
naturally  send  guests  away,  and  extremes  in  either  direction 
should  be  avoided. 

3.  Guests  should  be  addressed  by  name.  This  makes  them  feel  at 
home  and  is  a  compliment  that  should  be  used  as  often  as  is 
possible.  An  exception  is  the  case  of  a  woman  traveling  alone 
who,  for  her  protection,  should  not  be  addressed  by  name  in 
front  of  other  guests. 

4.  Wheyi  the  name  is  not  known  guests  should  be  addressed  as 
“Sir"  or  “Madame”  as  the  case  may  be.  This  applies  to  guests 
of  all  ages. 

5.  When  entering  a  guest's  room  an  employee  should  knock  on 
the  door  gently,  identifying  himself  by  title  such  as  “Bellman, 
sir,"  and  wait  for  the  guest's  permission  to  enter.  If  the  guest 
desires  to  know  what  you  wish  before  you  enter,  explain  in  a 
low  voice  so  that  other  guests  will  not  be  disturbed. 

6.  Courteous  answers  should  be  given  by  employees  to  all  guests' 
questions  pertaining  to  facilities  of  the  building  and  the  city. 
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Every  new  employee  is  expected  to  learn  quickly  the  location 
of  facilities  in  the  property.  When  the  employee  does  not 
know  the  answer  to  a  question,  he  should  say,  “I  am  sorry  but 
I  am  not  certain,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  find  out  for  you.”  This 
should  then  be  taken  care  of  immediately  and  either  the  em¬ 
ployee  himself  should  give  the  information  or  refer  it  to  some¬ 
one  who  can. 

7.  Arguments  between  guests  and  employees  are  inexcusable.  If 
a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  quickly  refer  the  matter  to  your 
superior  or  to  the  manager.  Arousing  the  anger  of  a  guest 
can  result  only  in  trouble  for  the  employee.  “The  customer  is 
always  right”  is  a  good  rule  to  remember. 

II.  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  AND  MANNERS 

Since  the  appearance  and  manners  of  employees  are  so  apparent 
to  guests,  it  is  important  that  they  be  flawless.  The  following  rules 
apply : 

1.  Uniforms  should  be  worn  as  prescribed  by  managers.  Clothes 
worn  by  employees  not  in  uniform  should  be  clean  and  well 
pressed.  Linen  should  be  fresh  and  shoes  kept  polished. 

2.  Immaculate  personal  grooming  should  be  maintained.  Hair, 
beard,  hands,  fingernails,  and  face  shall  be  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion  at  all  times.  However,  no  grooming  should  be  done  in 
public.  Extremes  in  make-up,  fingernail  polish,  and  hair 
styles  are  not  approved.  The  desirable  employee  will  have 
nothing  in  his  grooming  to  attract  particular  attention  to 
himself. 

3.  Smoking,  cheiving  gum,  or  eating  while  on  duty  is  forbidden. 
These  practices  are  distasteful  to  some  guests  and  impress  all 
guests  with  a  laxness  of  personnel. 

4.  Drinking  intoxicating  beverages  on  the  building  premises  is 
prohibited.  No  intoxicating  beverages  may  be  brought  into  or 
stored  at  the  building.  The  odor  of  alcohol  on  the  breath  of 
any  employee  during  working  hours  is  cause  for  immediate 
discharge. 

III.  LOYALTY 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  each  employee  understands  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  loyalty.  The  honorable  person  is  devoted  to 
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the  interests  of  his  employer  so  long  as  he  accepts  his  employment. 

Favorable  or  unfavorable  comments  by  guests  or  their  friends 
should  be  reported  to  your  immediate  superior.  In  this  way,  you 
can  help  the  management  in  its  efforts  to  improve  our  service. 

Loyalty  to  the  building  should  come  before  loyalty  to  any  em¬ 
ployee,  and  any  infraction  of  rules  should  be  reported.  The  building 
will  appreciate  your  help  in  keeping  our  service  above  reproach. 

IV.  WORKING  HOURS 

The  management  is  dedicated  to  the  policy  of  being  as  thoughtful 
of  the  desires  and  comforts  of  the  personnel  as  is  practicable.  In 
return,  the  management  expects  punctuality  as  well  as  willing  re¬ 
sponse  to  emergency  requirements. 

If  an  employee  finds  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  work,  he 
should  make  arrangements  with  his  superior  concerning  the  time 
of  absence  prior  to  the  day  that  he  will  be  away  from  work.  In  lieu 
of  this,  the  superior  should  be  notified  as  soon  as  absence  becomes 
a  necessity.  These  precautionary  rules  are  necessary  to  maintain 
our  high  standards  of  service  by  always  having  adequate  help. 

An  employee  should  not  arrange  for  substitutes  or  exchange 
shifts  without  the  approval  of  his  superior. 

V.  SAFETY  AND  PROTECTION 

The  safety  and  protection  of  guests  and  personnel  are  matters 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  property.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  rules  that  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind : 

1.  Employees  should  not  disclose  any  information  concerning  one 
guest  to  another  guest  or  to  strangers^  All  inquiries  of  this 
sort  should  be  referred  to  the  manager.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  the  employee  that  this  protection  is  necessary  to  warrant 
our  guests’  confidence  in  the  building. 

2.  Other  employees  or  practices  of  the  building  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  outsiders.  As  in  the  above  case,  any  inquiries 
should  be  referred  to  the  manager.  We  desire  to  protect  our 
employees  in  every  way  possible.  Any  legitimate  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  proper  authorities. 

3.  Stations  in  case  of  fire  should  be  learned  immediately  by  each 
employee.  Although  a  general  fire  is  improbable,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  protect  our  guests  in  such  an  emergency. 
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4.  If  an  employee  is  injured  in  any  manner,  it  should  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  properly  designated  persons.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  you  be  assured  of  insurance  benefits  if  they  are 
warranted.  Slight  accidents  sometimes  result  in  complications. 

5.  Any  sickness  or  injury  of  guests  should  be  reported  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  manager.  The  management  sometimes  offers 
special  services  in  such  cases. 

6.  An  employee  who  believes  that  he  has  been  exposed  to  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  should  report  the  facts  of  the  case  immediately 
to  his  superior.  This  practice  is  important  to  the  health  of  the 
guests  and  your  fellow  employees. 

7.  All  employees  should  use  extreme  caution  when  operating  or 
riding  on  elevators  or  when  in  the  presence  of  other  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS 

There  are  various  miscellaneous  practices  which  this  organiza¬ 
tion  considers  standard.  A  few  of  these  practices  are  listed  below : 

1.  Employees  are  to  use  stairways  for  one  flight  up  or  two  flights 
down.  This  is  necessary  to  relieve  congestion  and  to  speed  up 
vertical  traffic. 

2.  An  employee  is  not  to  use  the  building  as  an  address  for  per¬ 
sonal  mail  or  telephorie  calls,  unless  said  employee  resides  at 
the  building.  This  practice  results  in  the  reduction  of  valuable 
time  of  some  employee  that  might  be  employed  better  in  giving 
service  to  the  guests. 

3.  Employees  should  discourage  personal  calls  of  any  sort  during 
working  hours  as  these  interfere  ivith  proper  service  being 
rendered  the  guests. 

4.  Clean  and  adequate  toilet  facilities  are  generally  provided  for 
building  employees.  In  such  cases,  employees  are  requested 
not  to  use  the  facilities  provided  for  guests. 

5.  When  taking  out  packages,  employees  should  secure  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  proper  person.  This  is  a  necessary  precaution  to 
protect  the  employee  in  case  anything  is  found  missing.  Other¬ 
wise,  unjust  accusations  might  result. 

6.  Uniforms  are  not  to  be  worn  outside  the  building  unless  em¬ 
ployees  are  engaged  in  folloiving  orders.  The  management 
desires  that  the  public  definitely  associate  these  uniforms  with 
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the  building.  Naturally,  the  management  wishes  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  uniform  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

7.  The  management  should  be  notified  immediately  in  case  of  a 
change  of  address.  It  is  desirable  that  the  management  know 
your  address  at  all  times  in  case  of  emergency  or  accident. 

8.  Gambling  in  any  form  is  not  permitted. 

9.  Any  lost  articles  found  should  be  turned  in  to  the  office  at  once. 
The  management  will  encourage  suitable  rewards. 

10.  The  building  telephones  are  to  be  used  by  employees  only  hi 
case  of  emergency. 

11.  The  employee  should  not  force  the  management  to  deal  with 
creditors  due  to  garnishment,  tvage  assignment,  or  over¬ 
purchase. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ELEVATOR  OPERATORS 

I.  GENERAL 

The  elevator  operator  comes  in  contact  with  the  guest  with  great¬ 
er  frequency  than  any  other  employee.  His  importance  in  main¬ 
taining  the  guest’s  approval  of  the  building  is  obvious.  In  each  of 
these  contacts  he  can  make  the  building  either  more  or  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  operator  who  can  “sell”  the  most  guests  on  the  building 
is  the  most  valuable  one. 

The  average  person  judges  elevator  service  by  the  length  of  time 
he  must  wait  until  the  elevator  reaches  his  floor.  Calls  should  be 
answered  promptly  and  the  operator  should  never  be  far  enough 
away  from  his  car  to  run  the  risk  of  not  hearing  the  signal. 

The  operator  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  building’s 
“Employee  Rules  and  Regulations”  as  well  as  these  specific  elevator 
operator’s  instructions. 

II.  POSTURE  AND  POSITION 

1.  The  posture  should  be  erect  with  the  arm  not  used  in  operating 
the  elevator  behind  the  back  at  right  angles  to  the  side,  parallel 
to  the  floor.  When  the  posture  is  correct  and  movements  are 
made  with  a  snap  rather  than  listlessly,  the  impression  given 
to  the  guest  is  one  of  efficient,  quick  service.  Keeping  the  free 
arm  in  the  position  behind  the  back  aids  the  operator  in  main¬ 
taining  his  erect  posture  and  proves  restful  over  a  period  of 
time. 
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2.  The  operator  should  face  the  front  of  the  elevator  at  all  times. 
This  practice  encourages  the  guests  to  face  the  front  also  —  a 
necessary  safety  precaution.  Moreover,  this  practice  relieves 
the  sensitive  guest  of  any  feeling  that  he  is  being  watched 
closely.  Facing  any  direction  other  than  towards  the  gate 
tends  to  give  the  guest  the  impression  that  the  employee  is 
relaxing  unduly  or  “lounging.”  The  operator  should  face  the 
gate  even  when  speaking  to  a  guest. 

III.  PROCEDURE  ON  TRIPS 

1.  As  guests  enter  the  elevator,  they  should  be  greeted  courteously 
by  the  operator.  “Good  morning,”  “Good  afternoon,”  and 
“Good  evening”  are  standard  salutations,  to  be  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  guest.  To  protect  our  guests,  the  name  of  a  lady 
should  never  be  mentioned  if  there  are  others  in  the  car.  As 
nearly  as  possible,  all  guests  should  be  greeted  alike  to  insure 
against  any  thoughts  of  discrimination. 

2.  When  a  guest  states  his  floor  upon  entering  the  car,  the  oper¬ 
ator  shoidd  repeat  the  floor  number  and  add  "Thank  you."  In 
this  way  only  can  the  guest  know  whether  the  operator  has 
heard  his  request. 

3.  If  no  floors  have  been  called  by  the  guests  on  an  up  trip,  the 
operator  should  ask,  "Floors,  please?”  as  he  starts  the  car  on 
its  up  trip.  This  question  should  be  asked  the  minute  the  ele¬ 
vator  door  closes.  In  response  to  the  guest’s  reply,  the  operator 
should  repeat,  “Thank  you.” 

4.  As  the  car  is  slowing  down  to  each  stop,  state  the  floor  num¬ 
ber,  such  as  "Fourth  floor,  please,”  and  as  the  door  is  opening 
add  "Going  up”  or  "Going  down.”  These  statements  are  nec- 
ecessary  in  order  to  keep  guests  from  getting  off  at  the  wrong 
floor  and  from  getting  on  an  “up”  elevator  when  a  “down” 
car  is  desired. 

5.  As  the  door  closes  and  the  elevator  starts  up  on  floors  above 
the  first,  the  operator  should  state  "Next  floor,  please”  or 
"Eighth  floor,”  tvhichever  is  applicable. 

6.  When  ansivering  a  call,  as  the  car  door  is  opened,  say  "Going 
up,  please,”  or  "Going  down,  please.” 

7.  On  a  down  trip,  as  the  car  nears  the  lobby  floor,  say  "Lobby 
floor,  please.”  A  newcomer  to  the  building  may  not  know 
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where  the  lobby  is  and  may  have  to  ask  the  operator  after 
the  lobby  has  been  reached  if  this  procedure  is  not  followed. 

IV.  SAFETY  t 

Elevators  can  prove,  very  dangerous  if  operated  without  caution. 
Very  nearly  all  elevator  accidents  are  due  to  human  error ;  few  are 
caused  by  mechanical  failure.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  imperative  that 
each  of  the  following  instructions  be  learned  and  practiced  at  all 
times.  Remember  that  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  yourself 
depends  upon  your  conscientious  effort. 

1.  If  the  car  does  not  stop  exactly  at  floor  level,  say  “Step  up, 
please”  or  “Step  down,  please”  as  the  case  may  be.  This  pre¬ 
caution  is  necessary  for  guests  who  are  preoccupied  and  should 
be  followed  in  all  cases. 

2.  If  all  passengers  are  not  facing  the  gate,  say  “Face  the  door, 
please,”  and  do  not  start  the  car  until  the  request  has  been 
complied  with.  It  is  easier  for  the  passenger  to  fall  backward 
than  forward. 

3.  Neither  start  the  car  before  the  doors  are  closed  nor  open  the 
doors  before  the  elevator  has  come  to  a  complete  stop.  Many 
passengers  are  overanxious  to  get  in  or  out.  They  may  be 
injured  very  easily  if  this  precaution  is  disregarded. 

4.  The  car  should  be  brought  to  a  stop  as  gently  as  possible.  Sud¬ 
den  jerks  can  involve  possible  passenger  falls  and  are  also  de¬ 
structive  to  machinery. 

5.  Do  not  take  more  passengers  into  your  car  than  the  manager 
has  designated.  Crowding  may  result  in  a  passenger  hitting 
against  the  shaft  wall  while  the  car  is  in  motion.  If  the  weight 
of  the  load  is  too  great,  brakes  may  not  hold. 

6.  If  an  accident  does  occur,  get  names  and  addresses  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  witnesses  and  report  the  facts  to  the  manager  imme¬ 
diately.  Discuss  the  cause  of  the  accident  with  the  manager 
only. 

7.  Do  not  allow  anyone  other  than  yourself  to  operate  the  car. 
An  elevator  is  not  a  toy  and  in  inexperienced  hands  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  instrument. 

8.  The  elevator  door  should  be  closed  if  the  operator  must  leave 
the  car.  Otherwise,  someone  might  try  to  operate  it  without 
authority.  An  open,  unattended  elevator  is  dangerous. 
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9.  If  the  elevator  doors  are  open  and  the  car  lights  are  off,  stop 
and  make  sure  the  car  is  there  before  you  enter.  Many  oper¬ 
ators  have  fallen  down  shafts  because  they  did  not  look  before 
entering  what  they  thought  was  a  dark  car. 

10.  Ascertain  from  the  manager  the  position  your  elevator  should 
take  in  case  of  fire.  Although  chances  of  fire  are  slight,  pre¬ 
paredness  is  the  secret  of  safety. 

11.  For  your  oivn  protection,  do  not  (1)  place  your  hand  between 
the  car  and  the  tvall,  (2)  touch  the  shaft  walls  ivhen  the  car  is 
in  motion,  (3)  use  your  foot  as  a  guide  in  leveling  the  car,  (J^) 
keep  your  foot  near  the  edge  of  the  car. 

12.  Report  any  unusual  operation  of  your  elevator  immediately. 
Too  slow,  jerky  movements  may  be  an  indication  of  failure  in 
machinery. 

13.  Children,  ladies  ivith  babies,  and  old  or  crippled  guests  should 
be  watched  closely.  Any  necessary  assistance  should  be  offered 
courteously.  Most  guest  elevator  accidents  are  to  persons  in 
these  classifications. 

14.  Be  certain  you  are  adequately  instructed  in  emergency  routine 
before  undertaking  operation  of  an  elevator.  Knowledge  of 
what  to  do  if  the  elevator  stops  between  floors,  loses  its  brak¬ 
ing  power,  etc.  is  imperative. 

V.  MISCELLANEOUS  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Quickly  learn  the  floors  of  permanerit  guests.  If  the  guests  do 
not  have  to  call  their  floors,  it  gives  the  impression  of  person¬ 
alized  service  which  we  are  desirous  of  creating. 

2.  Do  not  visit  back  and  forth  with  any  persons  in  another  ele¬ 
vator.  Unnecessary  noise,  such  as  slamming  doors,  should  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  at  all  times  in  consideration  of  the  guests. 

3.  The  appearance  of  the  car  should  be  clean  at  all  times.  Ciga¬ 
rettes,  paper,  etc.  should  be  picked  up  by  the  operator.  Each 
operator  is  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  his  elevator. 

4.  Do  not  go  back  for  passengers  who  do  not  signal  or  speak  in 
time  when  other  passengers  are  in  your  car.  If  the  above  in¬ 
structions  are  followed,  cases  such  as  this  are  due  to  the  guest’s 
own  negligence,  and  riding  guests  should  not  be  penalized  in 
their  elevator  service  because  of  another  guest’s  error. 

5.  If  passengers  are  getting  off  and  on  the  elevator  at  the  same 
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floor,  those  ivishing  to  leave  should  be  discharged  before  any 
should  be  allowed  to  enter. 

6.  Before  leaving  a  floor,  ascertain  whether  passengers  are  ap¬ 
proaching  before  shutting  the  door.  Nothing  annoys  a  guest 
as  much  as  being  ignored  by  the  elevator  operator. 

7.  Report  to  your  superior  any  untoward  actions,  unnecessary 
noises,  or  persons  who  do  not  belong  in  the  building  observed 
on  any  floor.  You  can  in  this  way  help  to  protect  the  guests 
from  annoyance. 

8.  Any  requests  for  information  about  guests  should  be  referred 
to  the  front  office.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  protect  our  guests 
and  keep  the  operator  from  getting  into  trouble  by  giving  out 
information  which  some  guest  might  resent. 

9.  Employees  riding  in  elevators  up  one  flight  or  down  two  flights 
ivithout  accompanying  a  guest  should  be  reported.  The  reasons 
for  this  rule  are  explained  in  “Employee  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions.” 

10.  The  operator  should  use  care  in  stopping  the  elevator  at  floors 
at  the  first  try.  The  greatest  cost  of  power  in  an  elevator  is 
incurred  when  starting,  and  starting  to  move  the  car  two 
inches  costs  just  as  much  as  starting  to  move  it  ten  floors. 
Jerky  floor-level  adjustments  are  annoying  to  passengers. 
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FREE  ADVERTISING  -  What  It  Is  Worth  and  How  to  Get  It 

•  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  c.p.m.,  m.a.i. 

TThE  dictionary  defines  the  word 
advertising  as  the  act  of  making  aware  or  calling  attention  to  a 
certain  fact  or  condition.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  any  line 
of  endeavor  at  any  time  ever  got  any  business  without  advertising 
as  we  understand  it  from  its  definition. 

To  realize  the  power  of  advertising  it  is  only  necessary  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  tremendous  appropriations  for  advertising  by 
companies  selling  nationally  known  products — advertising  taking 
form  through  radio,  newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  direct  mail, 
and  other  media. 

The  principles  of  advertising  apply  just  as  much  to  real  estate 
and  real  estate  companies  as  they  do  to  other  commodities.  How 
can  we  by  advertising  bring  to  our  doors  new  seekers  for  our 
product,  whether  this  product  be  apartments,  office  buildings,  lofts, 
homes,  or  other  phases  of  the  commodity?  How  may  we  attract 
new  seekers  for  our  management,  brokerage,  mortgage,  and  ap¬ 
praisal  services?  Granted  that  all  business  arises  from  advertising 
of  some  form,  we  must  first  discover  which  method  of  advertising 
should  be  pursued  for  securing  new  business. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ADVERTISING 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  we  advertise  our  business  and 
our  products  through  various  means,  principally  local  newspapers, 
then  the  question  arises :  How  can  we  supplement  this  by  free  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  that  costs  us  nothing  and  at  times  is  more 
valuable  than  paid  advertising?  It  is  fundamental  that  we  must 
utilize  every  means  at  our  command  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  real  estate  business  and  that  we  are  able,  alert, 
and  successful  operators  in  that  field. 

Of  primary  importance,  therefore,  is  the  fact  that  every  piece  of 
paid  advertising  or  free  advertising,  either  of  space  or  service,  that 
we  offer  for  our  clients  or  for  ourselves  should  be  of  the  highest 
grade.  Even  the  smallest  advertisement  or  piece  of  publicity  should 
be  well  set  up,  well  written,  distinctive,  appealing,  and  unusual,  if 
possible.  Our  name  should  be  connected  with  any  appeal  made  to 
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the  public  in  such  a  form  as  to  associate  us  with  the  highest  type  of 
service.  For  example,  signs  posted  on  buildings  should  be  in  first- 
class  condition  and  should  be  taken  down  or  replaced  when  they 
become  dirty  or  worn. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  free  advertising  is  the  word-of-mouth 
variety.  The  lady  of  the  house  never  hesitates  to  broadcast  the 
merits  or  the  bad  points  of  the  building  in  which  she  lives.  As  an 
advertising  medium,  either  for  or  against,  she  is  without  a  peer. 
The  businessman  who  is  satisfied  with  the  service  or  treatment  he 
receives  will  always  tell  his  friends  and  acquaintances  of  his  satis¬ 
faction.  Therefore,  the  building  management  company  giving  fair 
dealing,  courteous  treatment,  and  service  will  forge  ahead  of  its 
competitors,  with  free  word  of  mouth  advertising  being  one  of  the 
substantial  reasons  for  this  progress. 

TYPES  OF  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY 

Of  course,  the  newspapers  offer  the  greatest  means  of  bringing 
our  service  and  name  before  the  public  through  unpaid  advertising. 
Real  estate  men  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  usually  many  pages 
in  the  large  Sunday  newspapers  throughout  the  country  are  de¬ 
voted  to  real  estate  advertising,  publicity,  and  items  having  to  do 
with  the  real  estate  business.  Other  types  of  advertisers  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  great  amount  of  free  publicity 
given  real  estate  men.  This  opportunity  should  not  be  passed  up 
by  the  real  estate  company.  Good  results  in  any  line  of  business, 
in  the  real  estate  business  as  well  as  other  lines,  do  not  necessarily 
mean  more  business  unless  the  public,  clients,  and  other  real  estate 
companies  are  made  aware  of  the  good  results  by  advertising. 

Free  publicity  can  be  had  in  a  number  of  ways.  First  of  all,  there 
is  publicity  resulting  from  accomplishments.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  placed  in  the  newspapers  stories  regarding  leases 
and  sales  made  and  mortgages  placed.  Pictures  of  properties  in¬ 
volved  in  such  transactions  should  be  published  whenever  this  can 
be  accomplished. 

Feature  articles  should  be  placed  periodically  in  newspapers  and 
trade  publications.  By  this  is  meant  national  magazines  and  local 
publications  having  to  do  with  real  estate.  These  articles  can  be 
produced  by  the  various  departments  of  a  real  estate  company  and 
can  have  to  do  with  management,  appraisals,  mortgaging,  and 
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brokerage.  One  of  the  hardest  things  for  real  estate  men  to  do  is 
to  sit  down  and  write  or  dictate  articles  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public.  Few  are  those  among  the  real  estate  fraternity 
who  are  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  A  canvass  should  be  made 
of  your  office  staff  to  decide  who  is  best  qualified  to  undertake  this 
job,  and  this  member  should  be  designated  as  the  one  to  prepare 
and  pass  upon  all  articles  issued  over  the  company’s  name.  Like 
everything  else,  the  hardest  part  is  getting  started.  Once  a  man 
gets  under  way  in  this  field  it  is  comparatively  easy. 

Feature  articles  should  be  prepared  for  newspapers  and  trade 
publications  having  to  do  with  civic  affairs  related  to  real  estate. 
Taxes  are  the  subject  of  the  day,  and  a  real  estate  organization 
can  obtain  a  great  deal  of  publicity  by  hammering  at  the  tax 
burden  imposed  upon  real  estate.  Traffic  conditions  are  of  interest 
to  real  estate  men,  and  publicity  can  be  had  by  discourses  on  traffic 
conditions  and  remedies  for  undesirable  conditions. 

Articles  can  be  written  having  to  do  with  labor,  subsidized 
housing,  and  slum  clearance.  All  of  these  should  be  carefully 
edited. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  effect  of  such  publicity  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  but  the  real  estate  company  which  does  research 
work  on  problems  of  this  nature  and  has  its  name  appear  before 
the  public  and  other  real  estate  organizations  obtains  indirect  re¬ 
sults  which  are  far  reaching. 

INTRA-INDUSTRY  PUBLICITY 

Real  estate  board  activity  is  extremely  important,  and  service 
on  committees  of  various  kinds  tends  to  bring  the  name  of  the 
company  before  the  public  and  before  fellow  real  estate  men. 
Activity  in  divisions  of  local  real  estate  boards  —  such  as  apart¬ 
ment-house,  brokerage,  or  land-development  divisions  —  gives 
companies  or  individuals  prestige  in  the  particular  fields  in  which 
they  specialize.  This  applies  nationally  as  well  as  locally,  and  valu¬ 
able  free  advertising  can  be  obtained  by  activity  in  national  affairs. 
This  publicity  can  take  the  form  of  write-ups  in  connection  with 
attendance  at  conventions,  activity  in  local  convention  work  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  photographs  of  members  of  the  organization  active  in  such 
work,  etc. 
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A  great  amount  of  beneficial  publicity  can  be  obtained  from 
giving  talks  and  lectures  having  to  do  with  the  various  phases  of 
real  estate.  This  is  another  activity  to  which  it  is  difficult  for  the 
average  real  estate  man  to  acclimate  himself,  but  the  benefits  cer¬ 
tainly  warrant  the  time  and  effort  expended. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  free  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
ferred  to  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  organization  is  friendly 
with  the  real  estate  editors,  does  a  certain  amount  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  and  presents  to  the  newspapers  readable  material. 

An  additional  point  that  should  be  brought  out  in  connection 
with  free  advertising  is  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  supply 
competitors  with  free  information  that  might  react  to  their  benefit 
and  your  detriment.  If  you  have  clients  who  are  purchasers  of 
a  particular  type  of  real  estate  and  who  are  dealing  with  you  be¬ 
cause  you  are  able  to  give  them  offerings  of  a  type  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  there  is  no  point  in  publishing  the  name  of  your  client 
in  connection  with  free  newspaper  publicity.  Real  estate  com¬ 
panies  should  not  put  out  publicity  blindly,  without  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  editing. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  beneficial  results  of  having  the 
respect  and  regard  of  your  fellow  Realtors  and  of  cultivating  a 
speaking  acquaintance,  by  first  name  if  possible,  with  as  many 
of  them  as  possible,  both  in  your  own  locality  and  throughout  the 
country.  A  great  many  real  estate  men  act  as  isolationists  to 
their  own  detriment,  not  realizing  the  benefits  that  can  be  received 
by  associating  with,  and  continually  selling  themselves  to,  men  in 
their  own  business. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

•  Joseph  M.  Dodge 

In  this  article  Mr.  Dodge,  President  of  The  Detroit  Bank, 
concludes  his  discussion  of  the  business  principles  which 
underlie  the  profession  of  management.  In  the  March,  1940, 
issue  of  the  Journal  was  published  the  first  portion  of  the 
discussion,  which  appeared  originally  as  a  series  of  editorials 
in  “The  Teller,"  a  monthly  magazine  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employees  of  the  bank.  The  material  is  reproduced 
here  by  permission  of  the  author. — Ed. 

TThE  first  concern  of  a  good 
manager  is  to  be  aware  of  his  problems.  The  things  that  are 
wrong  are  more  important  than  those  that  are  right  because  the 
things  that  are  right  take  care  of  themselves.  He  wants  the 
things  that  are  wrong  clearly  defined  and  carefully  analyzed  and 
solutions  prepared  on  which  decisions  can  be  built. 

There  must  also  be  an  objective  toward  which  a  manager  drives, 
something  clear-cut,  direct,  and  well  within  the  reach  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  management  is  alivays  demanding  progress.  If  it  can¬ 
not  be  had  in  one  place  it  will  be  had  in  another.  If  circumstances 
are  such  that  there  cannot  be  profits,  there  is  always  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  methods.  There  is  always  the  necessity  for 
development  of  effective  policies  for  meeting  the  conditions  which 
face  the  business  now  or  will  face  it  in  the  future.  There  is  always 
the  need  for  an  orderly  series  of  continuous  activities,  an  organized 
attack  on  the  key  problems  of  the  business,  and  better  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  facilities  and  the  personnel. 

The  manager  is  the  one  who  is  charged  with  being  a  result- 
getter  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  a  particular  business  or 
department.  To  arrive  at  the  result  he  may  take  counsel  but  is 
charged  with  following  his  own  judgment.  Using  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  is  what  he  is  hired  for.  He  cannot  be  successful  and  insist 
upon  making  the  mistakes  suggested  by  other  people. 

There  are  no  clear-cut  processes,  without  obstacles,  that  will 
bring  results  from  a  complicated  economic  and  personal  mecha¬ 
nism.  For  every  difficulty  foreseen  two  are  likely  to  arrive  unfore¬ 
seen.  Plans  and  answers  may  be  prepared,  but  successful  appli¬ 
cation  requires  constant  checking  and  adjustment  to  both  people 
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and  events.  The  best  apparent  conclusion  may  not  work  out;  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  always  the  master.  Circumstances  are  always  chang¬ 
ing,  are  hard  to  alter,  and  will  not  co-operate.  In  the  long  run 
circumstances  do  more  real  bossing  than  the  manager.  The  best 
must  be  done  under  the  conditions  that  exist  at  a  particular  time. 
So — proper  procedure  is  whatever  gets  results  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  success  presupposes  a  facile  adjustment  to  the  facts 
supported  by  the  guidance  of  sound  principles. 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  conclusion  that  results  are 
certain  if  information  is  both  obtained  and  studied  in  a  scientific 
manner  and  followed  up  by  properly  made  plans.  There  are  limits 
to  the  application  of  scientific  business  methods.  Uncertainty  has 
a  definite  infiuence  on  business  affairs.  It  is  the  persistence  of 
uncertainty  that  makes  business  judgment  necessary.  The  man¬ 
ager  carries  that  risk,  and  it  is  his  ability  to  relate  the  risks,  the 
methods,  the  properties,  and  the  circumstances  which  governs  the 
business  success  or  failure. 


It  is  a  common  mistake  in  business  to  assume  that  after  a  plan 
has  been  developed,  a  procedure  determined  upon,  and  people  se¬ 
lected  to  carry  it  out,  a  satisfactory  result  automatically  follows. 
With  this  goes  the  idea  that  the  process,  having  produced  a  satis¬ 
factory  result,  will  continue  to  do  so.  Like  everything  else,  this  is 
subject  to  constant  change.  There  are  always  better  plans,  im¬ 
proved  methods,  more  modern  equipment,  and  more  adaptable 
materials  to  be  used.  Outside  of  this  there  are  the  constantly 
changing  market  factors  and  public  reactions. 

The  people  in  the  business  change.  Some  develop  and  show  un¬ 
expected  capacity  and  others  the  reverse.  People,  equipment,  and 
ideas  depreciate  and  become  obsolete  and  must  be  replaced  or 
brought  up  to  date.  The  public,  on  whom  the  business  depends 
for  its  livelihood,  changes.  Whatever  the  problems  and  the  situa¬ 
tions  that  exist  today,  they  will  be  different  tomorrow  or  will 
change  over  any  given  period  of  time.  The  serious  problem  has 
an  unexpected  answer  or  circumstances  alter  it  so  it  becomes  a 
minor  one.  The  minor  problem  suddenly  becomes  serious. 
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Nothing  is  fixed.  Any  tabulation  of  these  influences  shows  very 
pointedly  the  necessity  for  flexibility  in  executive  and  management 
work. 

It  is  common  business  practice  to  set  up  schedules  and  rules, 
make  charts,  detail  and  fix  methods,  and  determine  and  set  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  good  management  because 
it  records  the  best  practice,  contributes  to  standardization  at  a 
high  level,  and  eliminates  scrambling  around  for  answers  to  rou¬ 
tine  matters.  The  great  danger  is  a  belief  in  the  finality  and 
permanence  of  such  procedures  and  the  resulting  feeling  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  security. 

However,  none  of  the  steps  outlined  above  constitutes  the  final 
answer.  They  are  only  today’s  answers  to  a  temporary  group  of 
conditions.  Their  value  depends  upon  how  easily  and  rapidly  they 
are  adjusted  to  changed  conditions  and  necessary  improvements. 

This  is  just  as  true,  but  not  so  readily  recognized,  with  respect 
to  the  human  side  of  the  business  organization.  The  specific  abil¬ 
ities  of  people  change  because  of  their  inherent  qualities  of  adapt¬ 
ability  and  development  through  the  process  of  experience  and  also 
because  of  their  health,  age,  and  other  conditions. 

Not  only  does  the  ability  of  the  human  unit  change  but  also  the 
relationship  of  that  unit  to  ev.ery  other  human  unit  in  the  business 
is  affected  by  this  change.  So,  the  individual  is  variable  not  only 
within  himself  but  in  his  relations  to  every  other  individual.  These 
changes  take  place  faster  and  more  markedly  than  most  people 
realize  and  alter  the  combinations  of  abilities  as  they  have  been 
set  up  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  business.  As  a  result, 
the  organizing  of  a  business  is  a  continuous  process,  and  the  human 
structure  must  be  rearranged  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  changing 
interrelationship  of  relative  abilities  and  their  application  to  the 
various  functions  of  the  business  operation. 

Any  management  job  is  a  focus  for  problems.  A  day’s  work  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  considering  and  deciding  ways  of 
meeting  them.  The  problems  may  arise  from  inside  or  outside 
the  business.  The  sources  may  be  employees,  associates,  execu- 
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lives,  superiors,  directors,  owners,  stockholders,  customers,  friends, 
or  the  general  public. 

There  are  the  problems  the  manager  already  knows  and  is  think¬ 
ing  about,  requiring  decision  either  now  or  later.  There  are  those  he 
knows  about  that  have  not  yet  reached  him  for  decision  and  those 
he  is  certain  exist  but  knows  nothing  of  because  they  arrive  unex¬ 
pectedly.  This  does  not  include  the  many  things  every  active  ex¬ 
ecutive  originates  and  has  under  consideration  or  development  that 
need  doing  or  adjustment.  He  is  also  subject  to  unlimited  miscel¬ 
laneous  demands  and  requests  from  outside  sources,  perhaps  hav¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  These  he  can  be 
asked  to  do  in  a  letter,  by  telephone,  or  in  a  few  minutes’  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  they  may  take  him  hours  or  even  days  to  accomplish. 

The  higher  the  executive  job  the  more  there  are  of  these  situa¬ 
tions,  the  more  problems  and  pressure  from  a  greater  number  of 
angles.  Whatever  the  source,  each  is  of  particular  importance  to 
some  one  person  or  group.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  one 
making  the  request  it  should  come  first  and  before  everything 
else.  To  the  manager  it  is  only  one  of  many  similar  demands  or 
problems. 

This  defines  one  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  mana¬ 
gerial  work — namely,  selectivity.  The  manager  is  not  only  faced 
with  determining  what  to  do  but  more  particularly  with  deciding 
the  order  of  consideration.  He  must  recognize  the  necessary  se¬ 
quence  and  decide  what  is  to  come  first.  His  work  tends  to  be  a 
constant  struggle  between  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  an  unlim¬ 
ited  number  of  demands.  It  is  perhaps  a  natural  desire  to  try  to 
attend  to  everything  and  at  once,  but  this  cannot  be  done  nor  can 
all  matters  be  passed  on  to  others.  Thus,  the  manager  must  learn 
to  push  aside  the  things  that  are  not  important  to  him  or  to  the 
business  at  the  moment  and  be  able  to  reach  out  and  pick  them 
up  at  the  right  time. 

This  is  difficult  to  learn.  It  is  also  difficult  for  associates  and 
particularly  subordinates  to  understand.  They  naturally  think 
whatever  is  on  their  minds  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
business.  However,  it  is  probably  overshadowed  by  something 
which  came  up  unexpectedly  or  arose  from  another  source. 

The  selection  and  timing  of  the  issue  or  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
clearly  associated  with  what  can  be  done  best  at  the  moment.  Many 
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things  are  important ;  but  circumstances  may  be  against  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution,  or  the  solution  may  have  been  determined  but  other 
circumstances  prevent  its  immediate  application. 

Ability  to  do  this  choosing  is  shown  quickly  by  workers  who  will 
eventually  become  executives.  They  have  the  knack  of  doing  what 
is  effective.  Lack  of  it  accounts  for  many  who  work  very  hard  and 
do  few  useful  things.  They  do  not  select  what  they  do  and  consider 
it  in  relation  to  the  business  and  other  immediate  problems.  Their 
attention  moves  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  press  on  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  wrong  time  and  become  active  and  anxious  about  un¬ 
important  matters.  Good  results  come  from  careful  aim  and  accu¬ 
rate  timing. 


Where  there  is  executive  performance  up  to  a  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  standard,  there  are  certain  readily  noticed  results.  There 
is  a  continuous  motion  arising  from  the  drive  for  progress.  Im¬ 
provement  becomes  a  habit.  There  is  a  smoothness  of  operation 
made  possible  by  an  absence  of  both  individual  conflict  and  busi¬ 
ness  emergency.  This  recognizes  that  emergencies,  as  a  rule,  result 
from  lack  of  planning  and  preparation.  Parallel  with  this  is 
created  an  effective  response  to  the  requirements  of  the  business. 
There  is  developed  a  facility  for  doing  whatever  is  necessary  with¬ 
out  strain  or  struggle. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  department  or  a  business  is  “well  run.” 
This  implies  that  the  individuals  who  are  carrying  it  on  have  been 
carefully  selected.  Also,  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  work 
they  are  doing,  the  business  they  are  in,  and  their  associates.  They 
work  with  little  personal  friction.  Individually  they  do  their  work 
well,  and  their  performance  is  distinguished  by  understanding. 
They  have  enough  reserve  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
business  peaks  or  emergencies.  They  are  improving,  both  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  a  group,  in  their  methods  or  procedures.  They 
have  personal  objectives  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  general  objectives  of  their  business. 

The  phrase  “well-run”  in  referring  to  a  business  or  department 
is  accurately  descriptive.  The  business  or  department  is  being  run 
and  is  not  running  itself.  Those  in  charge  have  it  under  control. 
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Those  under  control  understand  the  necessity  for  leadership  and 
direction.  They  accept  it,  recognize  its  value  to  them,  and  do  their 
part  to  make  it  effective. 

Able  business  direction  has  measurable  advantages  aside  from 
financially  successful  results.  It  provides  every  possible  facility 
and  improvement  to  enable  each  employee  to  do  his  work  with  the 
highest  degree  of  success.  It  provides  proper  tools,  equipment,  and 
working  accommodations.  It  fixes  responsibility  and  insures  co¬ 
operation.  It  trains,  directs,  and  supervises.  When  the  many  things 
necessary  to  good  business  results  are  done,  everyone  benefits  in 
some  manner  and  to  some  degree. 

Too  many  businesses  are  run  after  a  hit-or-miss  fashion  and 
have  their  own  characteristic  results.  They  have  no  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  personnel  direction  and  stimulation,  no  adequate  records, 
and  no  systematic  means  of  locating  inefficiencies  or  weaknesses 
or  of  determining  how  profits  are  obtained  or  losses  incurred. 
Results  of  such  a  regime  are  usually  perilous  to  stockholders  and 
employees  alike.  A  nonprogressive  business  does  not  stay  profit¬ 
able  very  long,  and  an  unprofitable  business  is  an  impermanent  one. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  acquiring  an  executive  rating  in  business 
is  not  easy.  The  difficulties  begin  with  the  individual’s  lack  of 
some  or  all  of  the  necessary  personal  qualities,  abilities,  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  They  are  further  complicated  by  the  relatively  few 
opportunities  to  the  total  number  of  workers. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  also  true  that  executive  and  administrative 
jobs  are  sometimes  filled  without  consideration  of  the  requirements 
to  be  met.  Often  this  is  because  there  is  no  appreciation  of  them 
by  those  who  make  the  choice.  Inheritance,  accident,  purchase, 
previous  experience,  luck,  family  ties,  friendship,  family  or  friendly 
ownership,  money  with  which  to  make  a  capital  investment  in  the 
business,  or  merely  being  the  only  one  available  may  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor.  These  conditions  reduce  opportunity  for  some  and  pro¬ 
vide  it  for  others. 

Regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  choice,  the  appointee  is  always 
expected  to  succeed.  The  only  satisfactory  answer  he  can  give  will 
be  in  doing  the  job  well.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  short-lived  honor  with- 
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out  ability  and  success.  If  the  responsibility  comes  to  him  when  he 
is  not  prepared,  the  odds  are  against  his  keeping  it  for  long.  Either 
he  will  not  make  good  or  his  mishandling  of  the  business  which 
represents  his  opportunity  will  result  in  the  business  itself,  or  that 
part  of  it  under  his  control,  disappearing  out  from  under  him. 
And,  as  someone  has  said,  “even  blood  is  not  thicker  than  profits.” 

The  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  every  step  upward  into 
executive  or  administrative  work  serves  to  define  more  clearly  the 
capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  individual.  How  he  thinks  is  examined 
and  more  clearly  seen  by  a  greater  number  of  persons  either  in¬ 
terested  in  or  dependent  upon  him  in  a  business  way. 

In  the  important  position  of  an  officer  or  an  executive,  unfavor¬ 
able  qualities  and  attitudes  are  more  obvious  and  show  to  greater 
disadvantage.  He  may  display  an  inability  to  think  of  the  business 
problems  in  terms  other  than  of  self-interest.  He  may  assume  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  has  arrived  and  stop  progressing.  Selfishness, 
petty  self-importance,  grasping  eagerness  for  dollar  advancement, 
desire  to  shirk  responsibility,  and  other  similar  dispositions  show 
in  sharper  focus. 

In  promotion  is  found  out  just  what  a  better  job  means  to  a  man ; 
in  what  terms  he  thinks  of  it ;  whether  he  has  been  considering  the 
possibility  that  it  may  be  his ;  how  well  he  has  prepared  himself  for 
it ;  what  he  had  planned  to  do  about  it ;  and  if  he  has  learned  that 
advancement  is  only  an  opportunity  for  greater  service  to  more 
people. 

The  man  who  is  promoted  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  something  besides  accept  the  honor  or  the  salary  in¬ 
crease  in  a  becoming  manner.  His  is  the  problem  of  justifying  the 
choice  by  what  he  adds  to  the  job  and  the  business  with  his  efforts. 
The  promotion  is  partly  for  what  he  has  done  but  is  mostly  for 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  So  many  people  want  to  get  ahead  but 
overlook  the  fundamental  requirement  that  under  most  conditions 
getting  higher  in  business  is  a  problem  of  giving  more — not  taking 
more  and  giving  the  same  or  less. 

A  MAN  cannot  wait  to  analyze  and  understand  an  executive  job 
after  he  becomes  an  executive.  Things  move  too  fast.  Under  the 
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best  of  circumstances  in  active  business  it  is  difficult  to  have  time 
to  think  thoroughly  and  well  about  anything.  The  problems  and 
the  demands  of  new  situations  come  before  one  has  had  a  chance 
to  deliberate  and  sift  out  some  useful  philosophy  or  rule  of  action 
from  the  things  that  happened  yesterday. 

Many  never  succeed  in  putting  their  minds  on  their  daily  work 
to  the  extent  of  doing  that  job  in  an  outstanding  manner.  Of  the 
number  who  succeed  in  accomplishing  this,  a  much  smaller  number 
look  ahead  to  what  they  propose  to  do  or  will  have  to  do  next  and 
prepare  their  minds  for  it.  But  somehow  both  must  be  done. 

There  must  be  a  start,  and  that  can  be  from  where  a  man  hap¬ 
pens  to  be.  His  preparation  for  management  begins  with  more 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  business;  with  the  consideration  of  his 
work  as  part  of  all  business  acts  and  all  business  responsibilities; 
with  his  having  a  forward-looking  ideal  of  both  his  work  and  the 
business  and  trying  to  conform  to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  It  is  habit  that,  once  acquired,  seems  to  encourage  the 
call  of  opportunity. 

Those  in  the  business  of  assigning  men  to  executive  tasks  have 
learned  one  thing  from  experience.  The  man  who  makes  good  at 
executive  work  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  the  capacity  to  do  it  by 
his  attitude  toward  his  business,  his  associates,  and,  particularly,  in 
the  superior  way  he  organizes  and  handles  his  own  daily  work,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be. 

It  will  be  found  that  he  actually  puts  more  thought  on  what  he  is 
doing.  He  not  only  does  more  but  better  thinking  about  it.  This  is 
evident  because  he  covers  his  job  more  completely.  He  has  figured 
out  what  his  work  means  to  the  business,  then  what  can  be  done  to 
make  it  a  better  performance.  He  turns  mental  power  into  action 
with  a  determination  to  do  more  and  to  do  it  better  than  anyone 
else.  From  there  he  proceeds  to  improve  his  effectiveness  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  business  operations  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  the 
general  business  problems  and  objectives.  He  learns  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  greater  responsibility. 

The  business  of  getting  ahead  and  of  becoming  an  executive  or 
manager  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  acquiring  a  proper 
method  of  thought.  It  requires  a  way  of  looking  at  things  that  is 
different  from  the  ordinary  way  of  working.  It  includes  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  needs  of  the  job  and  the  business. 
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The  first  step  toward  management  is  a  realization  that  managing 
is  a  specialized  part  of  business.  It  has  its  own  principles  and 
fundamentals — its  own  technique — and  is  essentially  different  from 
doing  or  working.  It  is  the  art  of  control  and  development.  It 
must  provide  a  skillful  and  systematic  use  of  all  the  available  means 
to  accomplish  successfully  a  definite  business  purpose. 

Men  get  to  the  top  from  all  kinds  of  jobs.  Until  they  get  there 
the  emphasis  is  naturally  on  their  own  day’s  work.  It  is  there 
they  first  demonstrate  outstanding  personal  ability  or  lack  of  it. 
It  is  there  also  they  begin  to  acquire  and  display  the  mental  habits 
needed  to  meet  executive  opportunity  successfully  when  it  arrives. 
They  move  higher  by  the  score  of  hoiv  ivell  their  job  is  done  and 
hoiv  much  they  shoiv  in  ivhat  they  do  of  both  understanding  and 
ability  to  meet  greater  problems. 

<■1 1> 

Many  beginners  in  business,  and  many  who  have  passed  the  be¬ 
ginning  stage  and  hold  more  responsible  positions,  realize  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  study  in  connection  with  their  work.  Some  select  a 
course  of  reading  that  they  believe  will  be  useful  and  will  add  to 
their  understanding  of  the  work  they  are  doing  and  the  business 
they  are  in.  Others  take  regular  courses  of  instruction,  perhaps  at 
night  school.  There  is  a  surprising  amount  of  this  kind  of  applica¬ 
tion  toward  personal  betterment. 

Three  common  weaknesses  tend  to  destroy  the  value  of  this 
study.  The  first  is  that  men  in  the  lower  ranks  of  business  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  studying  subjects  that  cannot  be  of  any  imme¬ 
diate  use  to  them.  As  very  junior  members  of  an  organization  they 
proceed  to  qualify  themselves  for  work  they  have  not  the  remotest 
possibility  of  doing  in  the  near  future.  They  should  study  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  of  daily  use  for  improvement  of  the  work  being 
done  and  that  provides  an  understanding  and  personal  equipment 
which  will  enable  the  next  business  step  to  be  taken  with  confidence 
and  success. 

The  second  weakness  lies  in  the  amount  of  studying  by  men  who 
seem  never  to  make  any  actual  application  of  it  to  their  daily  work. 
Many  students  get  their  greatest  satisfaction  out  of  the  study  itself 
and  the  knowledge  gained  rather  than  the  use  of  it.  Here  again  the 
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major  problem  is  to  acquire  something  that  can  be  immediately 
useful.  In  business,  particularly,  it  is  not  hoiv  much  one  knoivs, 
but  hoiv  much  is  put  into  practice,  that  measures  the  value  of 
acquired  knoivledge. 

The  third  weakness  is  that,  given  a  little  success  or  advancement, 
the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  stops.  This  tendency  may  be 
the  result  of  greater  time  demands  from  more  advanced  work,  the 
greater  feeling  of  freedom  or  financial  security,  the  mistaken  notion 
that  now  it  is  not  so  necessary,  or,  having  made  the  struggle  out  of 
the  ranks  successfully,  of  having  arrived. 

Education  of  some  kind  must  go  on  all  one’s  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  School  and  college  are  only  incidents  in  a  long  education. 
Mental  old  age  begins  in  people  when  their  knowledge  becomes 
stationary.  Sometimes  it  begins  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  and  re¬ 
mains  so  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  overlooks  the  conditions  attached  to  prog¬ 
ress  and  success.  All  forms  of  management  and  executive  work 
require  the  meeting  of  constantly  greater  and  more  complicated 
problems  and  personal  demands.  In  this  day  of  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes,  experience  cannot  supply  all  the  needs.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  person  or  any  management  to  remain  equal  to  the  advances 
in  business  technique  unless  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  do  so. 

No  one  will  deny  the  general  advantage  of  every  personal  effort 
that  improves  knowledge  of  business  fundamentals,  organization, 
practices,  or  procedures.  From  that  standpoint  any  kind  of  study  is 
an  asset.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  valuable.  It  tends  to  expand  the 
mentality  and  understanding.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  subject  to 
this  qualification :  out  of  it  something  must  be  gained  that  can  be 
used  and  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
business. 

<■{)•> 

Those  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  move  rapidly  and  securely 
into  a  position  of  executive  responsibility  are  interested  in  what 
they  can  do  about  it. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  required  a  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  is  expected  of  an  executive  and  some  effort  expended 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  meet  these  requirements.  It  begins  with 
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a  realization  that  executive  work  is  essentially  a  way  of  thinking 
that  is  different  from  a  way  of  working;  or,  to  express  it  differ¬ 
ently,  it  is  a  way  of  working  that  involves  a  different  mental  ap¬ 
proach  than  is  customary  to  the  average  employee. 

Management  has  a  technique  that  is  just  as  distinctive  as  that 
of  any  other  kind  of  specialized  work.  Anyone  can  make  an  attempt 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  it.  The  difficulty  is  that  so  many 
want  the  recognition  or  the  honor  or  the  compensation  without 
having  made  any  attempt  to  qualify  for  it,  and  without  having  any 
realization  of  the  nature  of  its  demands  and  responsibilities. 

Preparation  can  at  least  consist  of  an  understanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  distilled  out  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  done  the 
same  kind  of  work  before.  There  is  literature  on  the  subject  from 
which  organized  business  knowledge  can  be  acquired  and  used  to 
attack  and  guide  the  work  to  be  done.  The  work  of  men  who  have 
been  successful  as  business  executives  or  business  managers  can 
be  studied.  Those  who  have  achieved  can,  at  the  very  least,  supply 
the  material  for  imitation. 

The  opportunity  to  do  this  is  possible  because  in  any  struggle 
with  the  problems  of  management  it  immediately  becomes  apparent 
that  there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  similar  events  affecting  both 
the  business  and  the  people  in  it.  As  a  result,  management  has 
been  driven  to  classify  its  problems  and  to  formulate  plans  of 
action  and  improved  ways  of  meeting  them.  Out  of  the  things 
that  happen  certain  tested  rules  of  action  and  rules  of  conduct 
have  been  built,  and  the  commonly  useful  answers  have  become 
the  technique  of  management. 

There  are  only  a  few  who  have  the  natural  gift  and  instinctive 
knowledge.  Most  managers  learn  their  work  just  as  any  other 
work  is  learned.  They  have  observed  what  took  place,  analyzed  it, 
and  drawn  useful  conclusions.  They  learned  from  the  mistakes 
they  and  others  have  made.  What  one  man  learned  another  can, 
and  he  can  learn  it  much  more  easily  if  he  is  willing  and  eager  to 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  genius  or  originality.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  intelligent  adapta¬ 
bility. 

As  has  been  emphasized  heretofore,  success  in  executive  work 
requires  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  personal  relations 
and  of  organized  human  conduct,  particularly  as  a  part  of  business 
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operation.  Technical  skill  and  ability  in  handling  the  complicated 
human  relationships  of  business  so  often  are  not  found  in  the  same 
individual  as  to  suggest  that  these  are  entirely  different  abilities 
and  each  needs  special  cultivation. 

All  of  this  contemplates  an  attempt  to  grow  in  wisdom  as  well  as 
knowledge.  The  principles  that  underlie  business  activities  have 
meanings  and  uses  that  have  been  acquired  from  experience.  These 
need  to  be  known  and  used  because  in  the  combination  of  knowledge 
and  the  capacity  to  use  it  lies  the  foundation  of  personal  progress. 

Management  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  exclusive  attention 
given  the  affairs  of  one  business.  It  is  not  a  problem  solely  of  ad¬ 
ministering  a  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  management  and 
closely  related  owners.  The  development  of  the  corporate  system 
has  tended  to  separate  management  from  ownership  and  added  to 
its  responsibility. 

The  difficulties  of  management  and  business  direction  have  in¬ 
creased  because  of  the  multiplied  complications  of  our  economic 
development.  Business  operations  are  affected  to  a  greater  extent 
by  conditions  outside  of  the  control  of  the  business  itself.  These 
may  arise  from  the  changing  demands  of  the  public  with  whom 
business  is  done,  internal  adjustments  made  necessary  by  new  legal 
requirements  or  regulations,  broad  economic  changes,  increased 
charges  against  the  business  income  in  the  form  of  taxes,  or  from 
social  causes. 

The  fundamental  relation  between  management  and  the  worker 
also  has  changed.  The  human  element  in  business  has  progressed 
from  a  condition  where  it  was  too  often  treated  as  a  commodity 
or  material  to  one  where  it  is  receiving  more  recognition  and  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Brown,  President  of  Johns-Manville  Company, 
defined  this  very  well  in  a  speech  he  made  at  the  International  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  last  September  which  was  quoted  by  the 
Monopoly  Committee  as  an  example  of  business  enlightenment :  “In 
the  complex  industrial  society  under  which  we  now  live  manage¬ 
ment  no  longer  represents,  as  formerly,  a  single  interest ;  increas¬ 
ingly  it  functions  on  the  basis  of  a  trusteeship,  endeavoring  to 
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maintain  a  proper  balance  of  equity  between  four  basic  interlock¬ 
ing  groups:  the  shareholders,  the  jobholders,  the  customers,  and 
the  public.” 

In  terms  of  the  economic  health  and  progress  of  the  country  the 
most  valuable  thing  a  good  management  can  give  any  business  is  to 
provide  it  with  long  life  and  continuity.  Its  continuous  life,  or  lack 
of  it,  affects  the  whole  economy  of  our  country  and  the  lives  and 
future  of  many  people,  both  investors  and  workers. 

Few  realize  this.  They  are  accustomed  to  considering  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  management  in  terms  of  business  size  or  growth, 
production  or  sales  records,  profits  or  dividends. 

The  quality  of  business  management  measures  the  progress,  the 
future,  and  the  life  of  the  business.  The  principles  and  policies 
of  management,  as  reflected  in  this,  are  closely  allied  with  the  future 
and  the  happiness  of  the  many  individuals  who  depend  upon  the 
business. 

Management  is  charged  with  these  general  responsibilities,  in 
addition  to  returning  a  profit  while  improving  and  defending  the 
financial  position  of  the  business  and  its  competitive  place  among 
other  similar  businesses.  It  must  develop  and  use  methods  of  unit¬ 
ing,  instructing,  guiding,  stimulating,  inspecting,  controlling,  and 
rewarding  to  the  end  that  the  individuals  using  the  materials  of 
the  business  in  the  form  of  capital,  plants,  equipment,  and  in¬ 
ventory  do  so  with  greater  efficiency  and  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
themselves,  the  business’s  customers,  the  business’s  shareholders, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  ability  of  management  to  recognize  these  responsibilities 
and  to  cope  with  the  current  perplexities  of  business  life  and  busi¬ 
ness  operation  is  a  commodity  with  a  wide  market  that  will  be 
paid  for  with  cash  and  authority  more  readily  than  ever  before. 

•*1 

W^HAT  has  been  written  here  on  the  business  of  management  is 
a  brief  outline  of  a  practical  philosophy.  In  substance  it  passes  on 
some  of  the  meanings  taken  from  experience  and  speaks  of  the 
way  management  must  be  and  why. 

While  the  word  “philosophy”  may  have  an  intellectual  sound, 
it  is  easily  observed  that  the  most  practical  of  men  who  succeed 
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at  anything  and  care  at  all  about  the  wisdom  of  what  they  do 
acquire  one.  It  simplifies  their  thinking.  It  is  a  source  of  strength. 
The  return  to  principles  is  always  the  foundation  from  which  a  new 
start  can  be  made.  In  many  difficult  or  unpleasant  decisions,  belief 
in  the  principles  upon  which  the  decisions  are  predicated  is  the 
only  support,  and  adherence  to  these  beliefs  for  the  general  good  of 
the  business  may  be  the  only  reward. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  the  degree  or  the  extent  of  the 
responsibility  may  be.  A  small  responsibility  can  be  administered 
according  to  the  principles  of  a  large  one,  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  better  the  quality  of  thought  and  the  better  the  under¬ 
standing  applied  to  it,  the  better  the  result.  An  attempt  to  build 
thinking  habits  along  the  lines  of  the  highest  standard  is  of  great 
value  to  the  individual.  It  creates  a  breadth  of  understanding  not 
accomplished  in  any  other  manner  and  equips  one  to  meet  the  larger 
responsibilities  when  opportunity  arrives. 

What  every  man  needs,  regardless  of  his  job  or  the  kind  of  work 
he  is  doing,  is  a  vision  of  what  his  place  is  and  may  be.  He  needs 
an  objective  and  a  purpose.  He  needs  a  feeling  and  a  belief  that 
he  has  some  worth-while  thing  to  do.  What  this  is  no  one  can  tell 
him.  It  must  be  his  own  creation.  Its  success  will  be  measured  by 
the  nature  of  his  vision,  what  he  has  done  to  equip  himself  to  fulfill 
it,  and  how  well  he  has  performed  along  the  line  of  its  development. 

There  are  many  obstacles  and  hazards  to  accomplishment,  but, 
essentially,  title  and  responsibility  and  remuneration  follow  the 
necessary  personal  qualities  and  abilities  of  individuals  who  capi¬ 
talize  upon  opportunity.  As  Mr.  Ford  says,  “Business  chooses  its 
own  leaders,”  which  means  that  the  problems  of  business  select  the 
men  who  can  answer  them. 
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o^ecofatin^  PREVIEWS 

•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

In  discussing  trends  in  home 
decoration  and  furnishing,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  mention  only  major  trends  and  to  ignore  fashions  which 
may  last  only  a  season  or  two.  For  this  reason  no  mention  has 
been  made  in  recent  issues  of  the  Journal  of  the  so-called  Regency 
style.  However,  this  style  seems  to  be  growing  in  popularity  and 
it  is  time  managers  of  residential  property,  especially  those  who 
manage  furnished  apartments  of  the  higher-priced  type,  should 
know  what  it  is  all  about. 

WHAT  IS  REGENCY? 

This  style  takes  its  name  from  its  period  of  origin — the  rule  of 
George,  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV),  regent  for 
George  III — which  ran  from  1811  to  1820.  In  furniture  history, 
this  was  the  transitional  period  between  late  Eighteenth  Century 
(Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  and  Adam)  and  the  Victorian  period.  It 
was  contemporary  with  the  early  Napoleonic  period  in  France  and 
the  so-called  Federal  period  in  this  country,  noted  chiefly  for  the 
designs  of  Duncan  Phyfe.  This  period  in  all  three  countries  took 
its  inspiration  from  classical  Greek  and  Roman  sources. 

It  was  a  period  of  elegant  simplicity  and  for  this  reason  the 
contemporary  adaptations  of  Regency  styles  seem  to  be  at  home 
in  both  traditional  and  ultramodern  surroundings.  The  furniture 
is  usually  in  mahogany,  frequently  with  a  light  finish.  Wire  grilles 
in  case  pieces  are  seen.  Decoration  is  restrained,  and  modern  fab¬ 
rics  are  used  on  the  contemporary  pieces.  Swag-topped  draperies 
of  heavy,  soft  material,  such  as  satin,  frequently  hung  over  poles 
with  arrowhead  finials,  are  typical  of  this  style. 

Regency  furniture  is  high  fashion.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the 
mass  market  and  whether  or  not  it  will  do  so  is  questionable.  It 
is  a  style  which  appeals  particularly  to  sophisticated  persons  of 
discriminating  taste,  and  managers  of  apartment  buildings  where 
the  last  word  in  decoration  is  important  will  do  well  to  consider  it. 
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A  Regency  or  “transi- 
tioyial”  grouping  of  har¬ 
vest  mahogany,  trimmed 
ivith  hand-painted  col¬ 
ored  medallions  and 
striped  with  gold.  The 
table  has  a  glass  top 
I  hied  with  gold  foil.  The 
tufted  chair  is  uphol¬ 
stered  in  antiqued  satin. 

(American  Furniture  Mart 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  GRIGNON) 

Because  of  its  adaptability,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  completely  “out” 
in  a  few  years. 

BATHROOM  WALLS 

Every  property  manager  knows  that  an  up-to-date,  attractive 
bathroom  will  “sell”  an  apartment.  Modernization  of  bathroom 
plumbing  fixtures  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  But  modern, 
efficient  plumbing  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Today’s  bathroom  must 
be  beautiful  as  well  as  efficient,  and  it  must  be  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Color  is  important  in  bathroom  decoration,  but  color  in  such 
permanent  features  as  plumbing  fixtures  and  wall  tiles  leads  to 
complications.  Styles  in  color  change  and  these  items  cannot  be 
replaced  easily.  Besides,  preferences  and  prejudices  of  tenants  for 
certain  colors  differ  widely.  A  bathroom  adorned  with  orchid  and 
yellow  tile  will  be  scorned  by  a  bride  whose  towels  are  coral  and 
brown.  Therefore  fixtures  of  either  white  or  ivory  are  safer.  Color 
may  be  introduced  in  paint  or  paper  on  the  wall  above  the  wain¬ 
scoting  and  in  movable  accessories. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  wall  coverings  for  bathrooms  on 
the  market.  The  most  recent  material  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
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is  porcelain  enamel.  A  large  apartment  development  in  a  suburb 
of  Chicago  has  bathroom  walls  and  ceilings  of  porcelain  enamel. 
It  has  also  been  used  on  modernization  projects. 

In  the  bathroom  illustrated,  horizontal  panels  of  porcelain  en¬ 
amel  are  clipped  in  place  with  stainless-steel  strips.  This  material 
is  available  in  colors  as  well  as  in  white.  In  the  bathroom  shown 
in  the  picture  two  shades  of  pastel  blue  were  used,  which  contrasts 
pleasantly  with  the  white  fixtures.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  porcelain  enamel  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  damp  cloth.  As  the  material  is  used  on  the  upper  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  ordinarily  are  painted  or  papered  and  must  be  done 
over  every  few  years,  there  is  no  expense  for  upkeep. 

Glass  walls  are  increasingly  popular,  especially  in  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  apartments  and  homes.  Opaque  glass  slabs,  usually  about 
a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  in  white  or  color,  cut 
and  finished  to  the  required  size,  are  held  in  place  by  screws  or 
metal  moldings.  A  plain  white  glass  wall  may  be  relieved  by  a 
decorative  ceiling  —  perhaps  an  allover  chintz-patterned  paper. 


This  bathroom  has  walls 
and  ceiling  of  colored 
porcelain  enamel,  clipped 
into  place  with  stainless 
steel  strips.  The  ease 
with  which  it  is  kept 
clean  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  housewife. 

(Photograph  Hedrich-Blessing 
Studio) 
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The  pattern  selected  for  ceiling  use,  of  course,  should  have  no  up 
or  down. 

A  new  flexible  glass  has  been  put  on  the  market  recently  which 
may  be  used  in  bathroom  modernizations  in  higher-priced  buildings 
where  something  “different”  is  desired.  Genuine  glass,  of  a  nomi¬ 
nal  thickness  of  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  it  is  mounted  on  fabric 
and  divided  into  flexible  units,  square  or  rectangular,  ranging  in 
size  from  one  to  four  inches.  It  is  available  in  colors,  clear,  or 
mirrored.  It  may  be  cemented  to  plaster  walls  and,  being  flexible, 
may  be  used  when  the  walls  are  uneven. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  linoleum  made  especially  for  use  on 
walls  appeared  on  the  scene  and  is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
It  is  applied  with  cement  so  that  it  can  be  put  over  old  walls  with 
but  little  preparation.  Because  it  is  resilient,  it  withstands  bumps. 
It  is  easy  to  clean  and  is  not  affected  by  hot  steam  or  moisture 
from  the  shower  bath. 

There  are  also  some  interesting  new  wall  materials  of  pressed 
wood  fiber  coated  with  enamel,  baked  on  and  tempered  so  that 
they  will  not  chip,  crack,  or  craze.  These  come  in  large  sheets  and 
may  be  applied  over  existing  walls  or  over  wall  board,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  the  necessity  of  plaster.  They  are  nonabsorbent,  durable, 

and  come  in  plain  colors  or  scored  to  resemble  tile. 

1 

CONTRASTING  WALLS 

The  trend  to  have  the  walls  of  a  room  not  all  alike  continues. 
Possibly  two  walls  will  be  figured  and  two  plain,  or  one  figured 
and  three  plain,  or  three  figured  and  one  plain.  Wallpaper  manu¬ 
facturers  have  brought  out  companion  papers  to  be  used  together — 
one  perhaps  is  boldly  figured,  the  other  a  plainer  harmonizing  pat¬ 
tern.  When  all  walls  are  painted  in  solid  color,  two  may  have  a 
darker  tone  of  the  color  on  the  other  two  walls.  In  this  way  there 
is  an  optical  illusion  which  alters  the  apparent  proportions  of  the 
room.  An  absolutely  square  room,  for  example,  is  not  attractive, 
but  unfortunately  many  rooms  are  square.  Such  a  room  can  be 
made  to  seem  elongated  by  painting  two  opposite  walls  a  darker 
tone  of  the  color  on  the  other  two  walls.  Or  if  the  room  is  too 
long  and  too  narrow,  by  painting  the  side  walls  a  lighter  tint  of 
the  color  that  is  used  on  the  end  walls,  the  sides  will  seem  to  move 
out  and  the  ends  move  in. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Burrows,  Thelma  M.  SUCCESSFUL  HOME  FURNISHING. 

Peoria,  Illinois,  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  1938,  136  pp.,  $2.75. 

Sooy,  Louise  Pinkney,  and  Woodbridge,  Virginia.  PLAN  YOUR 
OWN  HOME.  Stanford  University,  California,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  19 AO,  228  pp.,  $2.95. 

Powel,  Lydia.  THE  ATTRACTIVE  HOME.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1939,  122  pp.,  $  .60. 

Several  books  on  interior  decoration  have  recently  come  to 
our  attention  which  property  managers  may  find  helpful. 

Miss  Burrows’  streamlined  book  on  home  furnishings  should  be 
especially  popular  with  those  who  want  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  small  doses.  It  is  written  in  interesting,  readable  style 
and  races  through  a  variety  of  subjects  from  the  ancestry  of  mod¬ 
ern  furniture  to  floor  plans  in  furniture  arrangement.  Covering  a 
great  deal  of  ground  in  a  very  limited  space,  the  author  has  skipped 
through  a  number  of  related  subjects,  touching  only  high  spots  here 
and  there  which  might  form  a  background  for  more  thorough  re¬ 
search  for  those  interested  in  delving  further  into  the  various 
subjects. 

Particularly  interesting  is  Miss  Burrows’  discussion  of  “Color 
Radiation,  Color  Harmony,  and  Color  Schemes.’’  In  this  chapter 
the  author  explains  the  action  of  light  rays  and  gives  a  common- 
sense,  understandable  analysis  of  color. 

Another  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  “Rugs’’  in  which  the 
author  explains  and  illustrates  modern  rug  construction  in  primer¬ 
like  fashion,  making  easily  understandable  the  intricate  weaves 
used  in  various  types  of  rugs  and  carpets.  The  chapter  on  “Win¬ 
dow  and  Upholstery  Fabrics’’  includes  a  glossary  of  fabric  terms, 
as  well  as  a  discussion  of  various  types  of  window  treatments. 

The  Sooy  and  Woodbridge  book,  while  written  for  the  con- 
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sumer,  contains  much  that  will  be  of  interest  to  managers  of  fur¬ 
nished  apartments.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  chapter,  “How 
Will  That  Upholstery  Look?”  Another  good  chapter  is  “Working 
Out  Color  Schemes.” 

The  Powel  book,  which  has  a  subtitle,  “A  Book  of  Good  Ideas 
and  Simple  Rules  for  the  Homemaker,”  is  written  informally. 
There  are  suggestions  which  will  help  the  manager  of  furnished 
apartments  to  make  them  livable  and  a  helpful  chapter  on  “Secrets 
of  Color.” 


NEW  ARTICLES 


GARDEN  APARTMENTS 

This  detailed  study  of  five  recent  garden-apartment  projects  — 
complete  with  layouts,  floor  plans,  and  construction  outlines  — 
should  interest  property  managers  and  private  investors.  Fostered 
by  FHA’s  Rental  Housing  Division,  garden  apartments  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  attractive  to  private  capital,  both  with  and  with¬ 
out  FHA  insurance  on  the  mortgages.  They  offer  a  high  type  of 
rental  accommodations  with  possibilities  of  high  net  returns  due  to 
low  construction  and  operating  costs.  The  study  which  precedes 
presentation  of  the  actual  projects  points  out  the  stable  demand  for 
apartments  renting  between  $7  and  $15  per  room  per  month,  as 
contrasted  to  the  fluctuating  demand  for  those  in  the  over-$15 
classification  where  most  of  the  340  garden-apartment  projects 
constructed  since  1934  fall.  Prediction  is  made  that  more  activity 
will  be  seen  in  the  low-rent  group  in  the  future.  Projects  dis¬ 
cussed  are:  “Wyvernwood,”  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  “Interlaken,” 
Eastchester,  N.  Y. ;  “Twin  Castles,”  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  “Edge- 
water  Park,”  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  “Kew  Gardens,”  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  The  Architectural  Forum,  May  19 AO,  p.  309. 


im  APARTMENTS  IN  1940 
by  Ray  A.  Beard 

What  is  the  future  for  the  furnished-apartment  business?  That 
is  the  question  asked  by  the  author  of  this  article.  And  he  an¬ 
swers  it  by  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  business,  concluding 
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with  concrete  suggestions  for  improving  income  from  furnished 
apartment  buildings.  He  points  out  that  competition  faced  by  fur¬ 
nished  apartments  today  is  much  keener  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Small-home  construction,  stimulated  by  the  FHA  program, 
and  the  erection  of  new  rental  projects  have  combined  to  drain 
tenants  from  furnished  apartments.  They  face  much  the  same 
problem  as  did  the  railroads  when  confronted  by  ruinous  compe¬ 
tition  from  air,  bus,  and  private-automobile  travel.  And  they  can 
meet  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the  railroads,  thinks  Mr. 
Beard.  How?  By  intelligent  modernization.  This  does  not  mean 
just  “doing  over”  an  outdated  apartment,  but  starting  at  the  front 
door  and  making  the  unit  attractive  to  prospective  renters,  attrac¬ 
tive  even  in  contrast  with  new  buildings  and  new  homes.  He  gives 
a  number  of  practical  examples  of  modernization,  together  with 
some  analyses  of  justified  modernization  expenditures  from  the 
standpoint  of  income  increase  or  forestalled  income  decrease.  The 
Apartment  Journal  (Los  Angeles),  May  19^0,  p.  12. 


RENTAL  SALESMANSHIP 

by  Ernest  J.  Jcnnnr 

This  article  advocates  the  development  of  “scientific  salesman¬ 
ship”  in  the  office-building  field.  The  author  says  that  while  sky¬ 
scrapers,  filled  with  complex  equipment  and  containing  large 
rentable  areas,  are  relatively  new  in  the  economic  scheme,  this  new¬ 
ness  should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  employ  modern 
selling  techniques  in  merchandising  the  product.  He  points  out 
that  the  salesman’s  most  potent  weapons  are  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  of  sales  psychology  plus  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  product.  “Correlate  the  principles  of  psychology 
with  the  best  selling  points  of  the  product,  season  them  with  a 
considerable  dash  of  experience,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
something  that  deserves  the  name  scientific  salesmanship.”  The 
article  discusses  the  elements  of  sales  psychology  in  some  detail. 
It  also  gives  material  on  the  problem  of  selecting  tenants  to  fit 
the  spaces  to  be  sold.  Proper  selection  reduces  the  problem  to 
one  of  properly  presenting  distinctive  services  and  equipment. 
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There  is  a  full-page  check  list  of  potential  selling  features,  divided 
into  classifications  of  services  and  physical  equipment.  Buildings 
and  Building  Management,  May  1940,  p.  23. 


SELECTING  THE  PROPER  LEASE  FORM 

by  Georg*  F.  Andcrseii 

A  prominent  Chicago  attorney,  known  nationally  as  a  writer 
on  real  estate  law,  answers  a  number  of  puzzling  questions  that 
arise  in  connection  with  leases.  He  says  that  there  are  108  differ¬ 
ent  lease  forms  published  in  Chicago.  Naturally,  no  Realtor  can 
analyze  all  of  them.  The  article  classifies  the  various  forms  ac¬ 
cording  to  types  of  property  covered,  with  the  admonition  to  select 
the  proper  form  for  the  property  involved  so  as  to  avoid  trouble 
later.  In  addition  to  some  general  advice  on  the  matter  of  lease- 
form  selection,  there  are  discussions  of  controversial  points — 
oral  leases,  license  vs.  lease,  etc.  Mr.  Anderson  advises  that  if  the 
lease  is  out  of  the  ordinary  it  is  wise  to  consult  a  competent  at¬ 
torney  and  have  one  drawn  to  order.  Real  Estate  (Chicago),  May 
4,  1940,  p.  12. 


THOSE  TOP-FLOOR  VACANCIES 

As  the  season  of  hot  weather  approaches,  managers  are  reminded 
of  the  perennial  problem  of  keeping  top-floor  suites  occupied.  This 
problem  faces  the  managers  of  all  types  of  properties,  and  the 
solution  presented  in  this  article  should  be  of  practical  value.  A 
high-grade  apartment  hotel  in  Cleveland  had  the  advantage  of 
good  location  and  modern  building,  but  each  summer  top-floor 
tenants  had  the  unhappy  habit  of  moving  out  for  the  duration  of 
the  hot  weather.  This  problem  was  solved  by  installing  a  system 
of  attic  ventilating  fans,  which  accomplished  the  threefold  func¬ 
tion  of  sucking  the  blanket  of  hot  “pocketed”  air  from  the  attic 
spaces,  replacing  it  with  cool  outside  air;  sucking  up  the  hot  air 
in  the  halls  through  grilles  in  the  ceiling;  and  ventilating  inside 
bathrooms.  As  a  result  of  this  system — operating  cost  of  which  is 
small — there  is  rarely  a  vacancy,  winter  or  summer,  in  the  top- 
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floor  suites.  Increased  income  from  the  more  stable  occupancy 
amortizes  the  installation  cost.  Income  Properties  (Cleveland), 
May  low,  p.  3. 


PROFITABLE  FARM  HANAGEHENT 

by  L.  H.  WoodhoHse 

The  Farm  Department  of  the  Fidelity  and  Columbia  Trust  Co., 
Louisville,  has  developed  a  farm-management  program  which  has 
produced  for  farm  owners,  whose  property  Fidelity  manages,  a  net 
return  comparing  favorably  with  that  from  securities  or  other  real 
estate,  thus  making  farms  attractive  investments.  Core  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  tenant-partnership  agreement,  and  the  author  believes 
this  arrangement  will  work  satisfactorily  in  any  type  of  farming, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  acreage  for  an  economical  unit,  which 
in  this  area  (Kentucky,  southern  Indiana,  and  northern  Tennessee) 
is  approximately  400  acres.  The  plan  in  essence  is  this :  The  tenant 
furnishes  work  stock,  tools,  implements,  and  labor ;  the  owner  fur¬ 
nishes  improvements,  grass  and  clover  seed,  pays  taxes,  and  keeps 
improvements  in  repair.  Productive  livestock  —  such  as  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  —  are  owned  jointly  by  tenant  and  owner.  All 
other  expenses  and  receipts  are  divided  equally  between  them.  This 
plan  gives  the  definite  advantage  of  creating  in  the  tenant  an 
attitude  of  ownership,  combined  with  the  opportunity  of  super¬ 
vision  and  planning  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  manager.  Property 
managers  concerned  with  farm  properties  should  make  a  point  of 
reading  this  article.  Freehold,  May  15,  19^0,  p.  339. 
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The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  382  to  386,  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of  Certified  Property  Managers.) 

PAUL  W.  ELMQUIST,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  November,  1904;  Partner,  Cadwalader  &  Co.; 
member,  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covers  metro¬ 
politan  Los  Angeles;  A.B.  degree.  University  of  Southern  California; 
eleven  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of  apartments, 
homes,  and  retail  store  buildings. 


HAROLD  M.  STERN,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  Los  Angeles,  California,  August,  1892;  President,  Jacob  Stern  & 
Sons,  Inc.;  member,  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties;  graduate.  University  of 
California,  1913;  graduate.  Harvard  Law  School,  1916;  admitted  to 
California  Bar,  1916,  and  practiced  law,  1916-17;  twenty  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of  farms, 
orchards,  hotels,  apartments,  and  business  properties. 
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Chester  A.  Moores.  Portland,  Ore. 

Morton  U.  Thalhimer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J.  Chairman 

A.  J.  Aberman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Buckley,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

William  H.  Dyer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Glyndon  Priestman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Chairman 
John  A.  Dodds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  Franciscus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Chairman 
Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wis. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tighe  E.  Woods.  Chicago,  III. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  III.,  Chairman 
Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

James  R.  Haight,  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Z.  Boid,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Watson  Grant  Cutter,  Boston,  Mass. 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  III. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  A.  Meyers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Addison  Sessions,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
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OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — Seely  Cade,  26  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — J.  G.  Mulford,  214  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7-13  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd,  12  N.  Seventh  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasurer — Alexander  Summer,  241  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  M.  Wilson,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Secretary — William  Pugh,  5713  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  C.  Nordblom,  18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  President — Aubrey  Maddock,  50  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Charles  W.  Turner,  56  Central  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

President — Lee  K.  Silloway,  2150  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — William  C.  Haines,  600  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John  S.  Spencer,  122  Glynn  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Vice  President — Charles  K.  Atlass,  1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Philip  M.  Rea,  3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — George  E.  Meyers,  450  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President — E.  W.  Rudert,  701  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasui-er — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Executive  Secretary — Richard  H.  Frey,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


•  As  OF  May  15,  1940 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Managrement  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


ALAtAMA 

Birmingham 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  ( 131 )  ..2105  Third  Ave.,  N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319)....474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 1537  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  William  Smith  (132)  ....P.  O.  Box  2286 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

. 548  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grant  B.  Culley  (278) . 438  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363)  ....911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) ....1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  C.  Keim  (320) . 720  Haas  Bldg. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202) . 4157  W.  Fifth  St. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

. 416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (345)....344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 8767  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 

. Rm.  400,  606  S.  Hill  St. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 405  W.  Sixth  St. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324)  ....First  Nat.  Bldg. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1660  Broadway 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 875  Main  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

William  E.  Tracy  (186) . 126  Main  St. 


Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). ...90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 


Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 327  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 50  SUte  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (8) . 50  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204). ...18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Patrick  H.  Clark  (207) . 322  Main  St. 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138)....196  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). ...203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Duncan  D.  Burroughs  (326) . 

. 909  16th  St.,  N.W. 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . F.H.A. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (189) . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

. 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 

. : . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

. 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)  ..Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

. 1505  H  St.,  N.W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

. 207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St..  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . 

. 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

. 476  First  Ave.,  N. 
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Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 602  Tampa  St. 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812>16  Citrua  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98) . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (148) . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .66  Forsyth  St..  N.W. 

W,  J.  Hogan.  Jr.  (146) . 

. 141  Carnegie  Way.  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 188  Eighth  St. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs.  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

. 8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Nathaniel  S.  Fichtenberg  (284) . 

. 4662  N.  Kedzie  Ave. 

James  E.  (Gallagher.  Jr.  (285) . 

. 437  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90).. ..820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  68rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347)  ....5637  W.  Lake  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 487  E.  111th  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . 

. 13th  FI..  U.  S.  Court  House 

Edwin  M.  Wolfe  (249) . 22  W.  Monroe  St. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1616  E.  67th  St. 

Oak  Park 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350)  ....1026  North  Blvd. 


INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay.  Jr.  (91) . 

. Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 


IOWA 

Dos  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 


KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124).... 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 


KENTUCKY 

LouisTille 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (95) . 44  School  St. 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . 

. 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362)....5  Arlington  St. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213)  ..107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  Kedian  (99) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

. 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331 )  ..209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

. . 286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towei 

Carl  L.  Bradt  (214)  ....1707  Water  Board  Bldg. 
Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (150)....3154  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hints  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Donald  D.  James  (215). ...700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153). .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

. 12650  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

. 221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

. 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20). .221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 
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Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

. Jefferson  &  Webster  Sts. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

R.  D.  Thuresson  (102) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 500>/4  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149)... .510  Dwight  Bldg. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352)..!  New  England  Bldg. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (158)....921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

. 6330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296).. . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252)  ....3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Emil  M.  Jecmen  (105) . 415  N.  Eighth  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenslick  (120). ...415  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

John  H.  Peterson  (360). ...202  South  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

. Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

. 245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  tc  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

. 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

. 6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 505  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165). ...105  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 646  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

. 709  N.  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 620  Main  St. 


Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stellard  (353) . 280  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 216  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 252  State  St. 

Haddon  Heights 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 105  Fourth  Ave. 

Ho-Ho.Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

.  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Harry  V.  Moser  ( 333 ) . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 


Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354) . 830  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  ( 297 ) . 80  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298)  ....61  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Horwitz  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Thomas  F.  Maher.  Jr.  (355). ...300  Broadway 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 605  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (801) . 58  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  (31) . 214  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 176  Nassau  St. 


Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

. 201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

South  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (336). ...130  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (175) . 389  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 
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Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

. 998  Stuyveaant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317)....25  Westwood  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

. 318  E.  KinKsbridse  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

. 149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237). .6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279).... 140  Nassau  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 70  Pine  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  (33) . 2112  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

. 72  (?arth  Rd..  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  (Ilole  (180) . 

. 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

. 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

. 205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  ( 184)  .  327  Montgomery  St. 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

. 403  Second  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W,  Ley  (186) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (276) 

. N.W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

J.  M.  Anthony  (186) . 1008  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

. 25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283). ...Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Tulsa 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366). .208  Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

LaMar  H.  Wright  (361). .21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Beacon  Bldg. 


OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

. 1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 

James  R.  Haight  (51) . 

. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

. The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .415  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 


Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

. 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Meredith  M.  Jack  (113) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). .7319  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

George  M.  Metter  ( 192)  ....1307  Packard  Bldg. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268) ....7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

. . . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (195).... 100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.' Taylor  (223) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R'.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (306) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  (lilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

George  E.  Meyers  (230) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) . 1201  Clark  Bldg. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 

. Bakewell  Bldg.,  Grant  A  Diamond  Sts. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 701  Washington  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 
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Wilke»-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinaburg 

Arthur  F.  Textcr  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Weteel  (66) . 25  W.  Third  St. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

. 615  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . 

. 68  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

. 1600  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196). — - 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

. 935  Majestic  Bldg. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bldg. 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

O.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57).. ..1013  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (810) . 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Alexander  G.  Pringle  (341). .804  Second  Ave. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342)....302  Republic  Bldg. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  MiflOin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 


The  officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death 
of  J.  M.  Shields,  C.P.M.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Born  Nov.  10,  1894; 
admitted  Sept.  16,  1938;  died  March  9,  1940. 
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•  As  OF  May  15,  1940 

Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


.  .  ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 2105  Third  Ave.,  N. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lot  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 

-  COLORADO 

Denver 

Morrison  tt  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

0,  p.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.. .141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  &  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 


BrUtol  CONNECTICUT 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Inc., 

/vubrey  Maddock . 50  State  St. 


Augusta 

Sherman  &  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

^  ,  ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  ft  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1605  H  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  ft  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 


Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  ft  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  &  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  ft  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Co.. 

Henry  'T.  Holsmari . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1501  E.  53rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Haynie  ft  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
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.  INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 
Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 


Des  Moines  IOWA 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co..  Inc., 

Arlluir  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  FlemiiiB  Bldg. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  lnc.» 

Hun’>  VV.  Cioodmati. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  A  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller.  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 


Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds. 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  A  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Flint 

Kellar,  Murphy  &  Van  Campen, 

George  C.  Kellar . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert- Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert....206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221>/4  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Minneapolis  MINNESOTA 

General  Management  Co., 

E.  K.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 

Leon  T.  Rogers, 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 500^  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds. .409  Dwight  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  A  Management  Organisation, 
me.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick. .415  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  4k 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkin8..6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  Wm.  Markeim . 645  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  4k  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 
Brown  A  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  4k  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Company, 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  A  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 216  Broad  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  cheel . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Everett  &  Carbin,  Inc., 

Edward  F.  Carbin . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Will8on....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Foist  A  Feist. 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford, 

J.  G.  Mulford . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer....998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker.. ..318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Harmon  Organization,  Inc., 

William  H.  Carpenter . 140  Nassau  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Clement  E.  Merowit . 2112  Broadway 

Spear  &  Co..  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St..  E. 


Akron  OHIO 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  ft  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich, 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 

. 25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Tulsa  OKLAHOMA 

Darnell-Zuendt  Co., 

W.  M.  Zuendt . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 519  S.  Main  St. 

Portland  OREGON 

Consolidated.  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Ine., 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg.. 17th  &  Sansom  Sts 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson.... Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
Haig  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Haig . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 7319  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Hoyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  ft  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  I.  Mirkil . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 25  W.  Third  St. 

Memphis  TENNESSEE 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath... .Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

Amarillo  TEXAS 

Askew  ft  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  ft  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 935  Majestic  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp., 

F.  Orin  Woodbury.. ..12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk  VIRGINIA 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  &  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 
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A 

Accounting 

Holmes.  H.  P.  Fundamentals  of  real  estate 
management.  Dec.  193y,  p.  157. 
Administrators 

Dodge.  J.  M.  The  principles  of  management. 
March  1940,  pp.  255-272. 

Advertising 

Carpenter,  W.  H.  The  operating  budget. 
March  1940,  p.  246 ;  Holmes,  H.  P.  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  real  estate  management.  Dec. 
1939,  pp.  152-153;  Nelson,  R.  L.  Public-space 
merchandising.  March  1940,  pp.  199-200 ; 
Nordblom,  R.  C.  Free  advertising  —  what  it 
is  worth  and  how  to  get  it.  June  1940,  pp. 
351-354  ;  Pfau,  L.  J.  How  to  obtain  and  re¬ 
tain  management  business.  Dec.  1939,  pp. 
131-136. 

Allen,  H.  H.  Interest  rates.  Dec.  1939,  pp.  160- 
163. 

Apartments 

Carpenter,  W.  H.  The  operating  budget. 
March  1940,  pp.  242-254 ;  Nordblom,  R.  C. 
Making  tenant  service  pay.  Dec.  1939.  pp. 
140-148;  Prouty,  Carlton.  Moth  control.  Sept. 
1939,  pp,  26-30 ;  Schultz,  Carlton.  Special 
services.  Sept.  1939,  pp.  56-59. 

Aronovici,  Carol.  Housing  the  masses,  (book 
review)  Dec.  1939,  p.  172. 


B 

Bathrooms 

Bessems,  J.  L.  ed.  Decorating  previews.  June 
1940,  pp.  370-372;  Radder,  N.  J.  Moderni¬ 
zation  of  bathroom  plumbing.  June  1940, 
pp.  322-323. 

Bathtubs 

Radder.  N.  J.  Modernization  of  bathroom 
plumbing.  June  1940,  p.  317. 

Beds 

Keith,  D.  L.  Buying  furniture  construction. 
March  1940,  pp.  235-236. 

Bessems,  J.  L.  ed.  Decorating  previews.  Sept. 
1939,  pp.  73-76;  Dec.  1939,  pp.  164-170; 
March  1940,  pp.  273-276;  June  1940.  pp.  369- 
372. 

Book  Reviews 

Appraisal  Committee.  Chicago  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association.  Apartment  operating 
cost  data.  March  1940,  pp.  278-279 ;  Arono¬ 
vici,  Carol.  Housing  the  masses.  Dec.  1939, 
p.  172;  Burrows,  T.  M.  Successful  home 
furnishing.  June  1940,  p.  373;  Dalzell,  J.  R. 
Air  conditioning — furnaces  and  unit  heaters. 
Sept.  1939,  p.  78 ;  Dalzell,  J.  R.  and  McKinney, 
James.  Air  conditioning,  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  ducts.  Sept.  1939,  p.  78 ;  Dalzell, 
J.  R.  and  McKinney,  James.  Architectural 
drawing  and  detailing.  Sept.  1939,  p.  78 ; 
Duncan,  Dorothy.  You  can  live  in  an  apart¬ 
ment.  March  1940,  p.  279 ;  Goldfeld,  Abraham. 
The  diary  of  a  housing  manager.  March  1940, 
pp.  277-278;  McCawley,  James.  Roofing,  esti¬ 
mating  —  applying  —  repairing.  Sept.  1939. 
p.  77  ;  Molleson,  G.  C.  Paints  and  painting. 
Sept.  1939,  p.  77  ;  Powel,  Lydia.  The  attrac¬ 
tive  home.  June  1940,  pp.  373-374  ;  Sooy,  L.  P. 
and  Woodbridge,  Virginia.  Plan  your  own 
home.  June  1940,  pp.  373-374  ;  Straus,  Nathan. 
Design  of  low-rent  housing  projects  —  plan¬ 
ning  the  site.  Dec.  1939,  p.  171  ;  Thorndike. 
E.  L.  Your  city.  Dec.  1939,  pp.  171-172 ; 
Townsend,  Gilbert.  Carpentry.  Sept.  1939, 
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Carpenter,  W.  H.  The  operating  budget. 
March  1940,  p.  246. 

Bryn  Mawr  Apartments 

Nelson,  R.  L.  Public-space  merchandising. 
March  1940,  pp.  210-211. 

Burrows,  T.  M.  Successful  home  furnishing. 

(book  review)  June  1940,  pp.  373-374. 
Business  Activity 

Towers,  A.  G.,  Jr.  Business  activity  as  a 
management  guide.  June  1940,  pp.  303-313. 
Business  activity  as  a  management  guide. 

Towers.  June  1940,  pp.  303-313. 

Business  Property 

Morgan,  F.  P.  Selecting  tenants  for  store 
locations.  March  1940,  pp.  222-227 ;  Thal- 
himer,  M.  G.  How  to  show  property.  Sept. 

1939.  pp.  43-51. 

Buying  furniture  construction.  Keith.  March 

1940,  pp.  228-241. 


c 

Carpenter,  W.  H.  The  operating  budget.  March 
1940,  pp.  242-254. 
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Holmes,  H.  P.  Repair  and  maintenance  of 
tenant  space.  Sept.  1939,  pp.  9-10. 

Carpets 

Bessems.  J.  L.  ed.  Decorating  previews. 
March  1940,  pp.  273-274. 

Carpet  Beetles 

Prouty,  Carlton.  Moth  control.  Sept.  1939, 
pp.  19-21. 

Case  Pieces 

Keith.  D.  L.  Buying  furniture  construction. 
March  1940,  pp.  236-238. 

Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 
Membership.  Sept.  1939,  pp.  81,  85-91  ;  Dec. 
1939,  pp.  175,  181-187;  March  1940,  pp.  282- 
284,  288-296;  June  1940,  pp.  378,  382-389.  The 
professional  pledge  of  the  C.P.M..  cover. 
Sept.,  Dec.  1939,  March,  June,  1940. 

Chairs 

Keith,  D.  L.  Buying  furniture  construction. 
March  1940,  pp.  234-235. 

Chapman,  F.  L.  Insurance  —  the  manager’s 
responsibility.  March  1940,  pp.  212-221. 
Charts 

Towers,  A.  G.,  Jr.  Business  activity  as  a 
management  guide.  June  1940,  pp.  307-313. 
Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Association.  Ap¬ 
praisal  Committee.  Apartment  operating  cost 
data,  (book  review)  March  1940,  pp.  278-279. 
City  Growth 

Wagner,  P.  E.  The  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  site.  June  1940,  pp.  331-332. 

Collections 

Holmes.  H.  P.  Fundamentals  of  real  estate 
management.  Dec.  1939,  pp.  155-156. 

Color 

Bessems,  J.  L.  ed.  Decorating  previews.  Sept. 
1939.  pp.  73-74. 

Commissions 

Carpenter,  W.  H.  The  operating  budget. 
March  1940,  pp.  246-249;  Walstrum.  S.  W. 
Management  fees.  Dec.  1939,  pp.  125-130. 
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Coronado  Apartment  Hotel 

NeUon,  R.  L.  Public-space  merchandisinK- 
March  1940,  pp.  207-210. 

D 

Dalzell,  J,  R.  Air  conditioning  —  furnaces  and 
unit  heaters,  (book  review)  Sept.  1939.  p. 
78. 

Dalzell,  J.  R.  and  McKinney,  James.  Air  con¬ 
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(book  review)  Sept.  1939,  p.  78;  Architec¬ 
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Sept.  1939,  p.  78. 

Decentralization 

Decentralization  and  the  property  manager. 
Dec.  1939,  pp.  102-104  ;  The  flight  to  Suburbia. 
Dec.  1939,  pp.  104-106. 

Decorating 

Bessems,  J.  L.  ed.  Decorating  previews.  Dec. 

1939,  pp.  164-169;  March  1940,  p.  276;  Car¬ 
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Dodge,  J.  M.  The  principles  of  management. 
March  1940,  pp.  261-262. 
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Carpenter.  W.  H.  The  operating  budget. 
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Keith,  D.  L.  Employee  instruction  manuals. 
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